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FEDERAL FUNDING OF THE STATE LAND AND 
WATER CONSERVATION ACT PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1997 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands, Committee on Re- 
sources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:17 a.m., in room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James Hansen 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES HANSEN, A U.S. REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM UTAH; AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS 

Mr. Hansen. We are here at this relatively early hour today to 
learn a little about the needs and benefits of Federal funding for 
the State Land and Water Conservation Fund program. This has 
been a highly successful program, which has brought the oppor- 
tunity for open space recreation to millions of Americans on a daily 
basis. 

I am disappointed to see that Secretary of the Interior Bruce 
Babbitt, like Secretary James Watt before him, has set off on a 
pathway to eliminate funding for the State Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund program. This is particularly ironic because the 
Clinton Administration endorsed the revitalization of this program 
in a 1994 report. 

Today, we will hear from the Administration that it just simply 
is not a high enough priority for them to seek funds. I find that 
curious when the Administration is seeking nearly $300 million for 
Federal land acquisition in fiscal year 1998. Included within the 
Administration’s request are such items as $4.2 million request for 
the Appalachian Trail, where the Federal Government is now buy- 
ing up the viewshed along the trail at a cost of over $2 million per 
mile, and $22 million to buy several dams in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

I know that there are those who advocate increasing funds for 
both the Federal and State LWCF programs. That is really only a 
question of money, and I look forward to their suggestions as to 
where the funds will come from. In the meantime, it is appropriate 
to ask the question of priority. Specifically, should Congress con- 
tinue to fund the Federal LWCF program exclusively? 

The State LWCF program not only addresses the highest priority 
needs of the American public for outdoor recreation close to home, 
but because of the matching requirements is an even better deal 

( 1 ) 
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for the taxpayer than Federal land acquisition. Further, report 
after report documents that the Federal Government cannot prop- 
erly manage the 650 million acres already entrusted to it. 

In fact, several years ago the Interior Inspector General rec- 
ommended that the Fish and Wildlife Service suspend acquisition 
altogether, until they could properly manage the lands that they 
had already acquired. 

I am pleased that a grassroots effort has begun to help revitalize 
this program. I encourage those persons associated with that effort 
to work with us on the Committee. As Members become more 
aware of the benefits of this program through efforts such as this 
hearing, I believe that it will be possible to generate the strong bi- 
partisan support for this effort to restore the original vision of this 
Act which was to provide recreation opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans. 

I have been on this committee for nine terms now, and we have 
looked at this every time and I have yet to see something occur. 
I would really like to see something come to fruition at this point. 

Mr. Hansen. My friend from Oregon, the Chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee, is with us. Mr. Smith, do you have any opening 
comments in this regard? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SMITH, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM OREGON 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just an observation or 
two. The Soil and Water Conservation Fund, as I recall, was al- 
ways a sinking hole that those who wanted and could not fund any 
other program, find money for any other program, used it. And as 
you and I sat and watched the addition to the Federal lands to 650 
million acres and no money to support those additions, the other 
parks and other purposes, we raised the question all along why are 
we taking more land off the tax roles, especially in the western 
States. 

In my district, 75 percent of the land is already owned by the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government does not need any 
more land in my part of the State of Oregon and of course in many 
States of the West, as you well know, including your own. A heavy, 
heavy percentage of the lands in those States already belong to the 
Federal Government and the tax structure on the rest of the land 
that is privately held supports all the infrastructure so we are 
pinched — by the way, the Federal Government is a lousy neighbor. 
They do not pay their way. 

So as one who comes from that kind of a background I am very 
concerned. I know, as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, in 1994 Mr. 
Clinton himself recommended that the shares be in this manner 30 
percent to the State, 30 percent to the Federal Government, 30 per- 
cent to cities, and 10 percent discretionary. 

So before we go forward I would like to analyze how we ought 
to share this thing. Frankly, I am more inclined to believe that the 
States have a better idea how to manage this fund than does the 
Federal Government. And taking the opportunity for the Federal 
Government to make wrong decisions I prefer to give it all to the 
States and maybe some of the cities. So if we are going to fund it 
I would like to see it distributed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hansen. I thank the gentleman for his comments. I notice 
he pointed out that he felt the Federal Government was a lousy 
neighbor. As you know, members of this committee, we are going 
to have a payment in lieu of tax problem as the amount rec- 
ommended by the Clinton Administration is substantially less. 

The problem we have out in the West, we have all of the folks 
encouraging people to come out to our areas. Like you, many of the 
areas in the first congressional district and some of the counties 
are 90 percent owned by the Federal Government. So folks come 
out and they have a great impact on the area and we have to clean 
it up. They are up there hiking and they break a leg and we have 
to go get them. They start a fire, we have to put it out. And then 
they turn around and say we do not want to pay you anything. 

So payment in lieu of taxes will be an issue here and I hope we 
can handle that. I am pleased to see my friend from American 
Samoa come in, the ranking member of the committee, Mr. 
Faleomavaega. Do you have anything you would like to say in 
opening statement, sir? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ENI F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA, A U.S. 

DELEGATE FROM THE TERRITORY OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, my apologies for being late. 
The traffic was not very favorable in my coming this morning. I 
certainly would like to offer my personal welcome to the Chairman 
of our Agriculture Committee, the gentleman from Oregon who is 
also a member of the committee. I am very happy to see him here 
this morning. 

For the sake of time, I am going to submit my statement for the 
record and would like to proceed and welcome our gentlelady from 
the Virgin Islands and other members of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. I would like to proceed if it is all right with 
you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. Your full statement will be 
included in the record. 

[Statement of Mr. Faleomavaega follows:] 

Statement of Eni F.H. Faleomavaega, a U.S. Delegate from American Samoa 

Since enactment of the Land and Water Conservation Fund in 1964, over $3 bil- 
lion have been appropriated for matching grants to the 50 States and U.S. insular 
areas used for land acquisition, open space needs and recreation development. 
Through this program more than 2.3 million acres have been acquired and recre- 
ation facilities built on some 25,000 sites. I’m sure each of us can point to successful 
protects in our communities which were made possible through LWCF funding. In 
American Samoa we have used the funds to improve the Pago Pago Park and Ma- 
rina, Utulei Public Beach, Pago Stadium, Mialoa Fishing Complex, and the 
Lavolava Golf Course. Improvements that our visitors and residents alike have en- 
joyed. 

Funding for both the State and Federal side of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund comes out of receipts from surplus Federal property sales and offshore oil and 
gas leases. Each year $900 million is credited to the program from these receipts, 
however, throughout the 1980’s and 1990’s less than one third of the amount cred- 
ited has been appropriated for use. During the 104th Congress State side funding 
was zeroed out completely and the Federal share was cut substantially. 

Both the Federal and State sides of LWCF deserve continued funding — the Fed- 
eral side allows for protection and conservation of areas of national significance 
while the State side allows State and local governments to determine how to use 
the funds to address local concerns and interests. I know it is the opinion of some 
that only one side of LWCF should be funded at the expense of the other but I think 
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the success of this program shows that adequate funding for both sides should be 
reinstated. 

I thank the Chairman for calling this morning’s oversight hearing and look for- 
ward to hearing from our witnesses regarding their experiences with the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands is recog- 
nized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONNA CHRISTIAN-GREEN, A U.S. 

DELEGATE FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Ms. Christian-Green. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and good 
morning to the witnesses here today. I am new to this committee 
so I have not been participating in this ongoing discussion but I 
look forward to doing so this morning. And I feel very strongly 
about the importance of maintaining parks. 

It has been one of the main complaints as I campaigned this year 
through the Virgin Islands that our parks were in disrepair and 
our young people had no good places to go for recreation so I am 
very much interested in hearing the testimony. And I know the im- 
portance of parks not only to maintaining our country’s health but 
also our quality of life. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Colorado, you are 
recognized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL HEFLEY, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM COLORADO 

Mr. Hefley. Mr. Chairman, I think our first meeting of the over- 
all committee this year, in our packet of materials was a map 
from — I have forgotten where it was from, but it showed the public 
lands in this country, the Federal lands that were owned, and it 
showed it in a very dramatic and graphic way, something I knew 
and understood intellectually but to see it, it really is shocking. 

And that is that from the Colorado eastern border east there are 
almost no colored areas. Now, sure, there were a few parks and 
there were a few military bases and so forth that were Federal 
land east of the Colorado eastern border. From the eastern border 
of Colorado west it looked like the Federal Government owned ev- 
erything because of the colored areas. 

And it is something that — it is a map, I wish I had it with me 
this morning, that we ought to have with us here in the committee 
to illustrate this and put it in perspective every time we talk about 
land and water issues because I do not think most people under- 
stand and I did not understand it quite as graphically as this dis- 
played it. 

The West is largely owned by the Federal Government and par- 
tially because when they had the early settlement that was land 
that no one wanted at that time. And now we are living with that 
kind of a legacy. You are in Utah and in Washington and in Or- 
egon, and certainly in Colorado. So as we think of these things, I 
think we ought to think of it in the perspective of that fact that 
the Federal Government owns a good part of the western United 
States and very little of the East. I think that is why we have trou- 
ble getting our eastern colleagues to understand what we are deal- 
ing with. 
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Mr. Hansen. I think the gentleman’s point is well taken. Our 
eastern folks do not have any idea of what we go through but we 
should have some wilderness in the East. I appreciate their efforts. 
The gentleman from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no 
comments to make. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Would the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Hansen. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Just to tell my friend from Colorado that 
one of the latest issues of the National Geographic magazine points 
out the fact where Federal lands currently are located and I think 
the gentleman probably got a copy 

Mr. Hefley. Someone handed me the map, Mr. Chairman, and 
the colored areas are Federal-owned lands and this illustrates what 
I am saying. This is Colorado’s eastern border. If you look at Colo- 
rado west, what it amounts to, and if you look at Colorado, what 
it amounts to, and that is pretty dramatic. 

Mr. Hansen. I think the point the gentleman made is that — no 
disrespect to our good friends from the States east of the area. But 
they have very little understanding of the problems we have out in 
our area. We are grateful for our witnesses who are here. 

Our first panel consists of Barry S. Tindall, Donald W. Murphy, 
Thomas J. Cove, and Judy Beck. If these folks would like to come 
up and you have a little sign there in front of you. If you can all 
figure out which one is yours we are OK. We appreciate you being 
with us today. We will start with Mr. Tindall, Director of Public 
Policy, National Recreation and Park Association, and then we will 
just move on across. 

Does anybody here have a statement that is going to take longer 
than five minutes? I really appreciate that. That is very kind of 
you. And if you will notice in front of you there, there is a traffic 
light and when the green goes on that means go, yellow means 
wind it up, and red means stop. And I would really appreciate you 
staying within the time. And I appreciate you being here. Mr. 
Tindall, we will turn to you, sir, and the time is yours. 

STATEMENT OF BARRY S. TINDALL, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 

POLICY, NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Tindall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Barry 
Tindall. I am Director of Public Policy for National Recreation and 
Park Association. We appreciate the invitation to be here this 
morning to share some points of view on something we have been 
advocates for for a long, long time. Before I get into my statement, 
I might say that my organization is looking forward with great en- 
thusiasm to meeting in Salt Lake City this fall. We will bring be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 public and other park and recreation folks 
into your State. We look forward to seeing and using the recreation 
resources at all levels of government, city, county and Federal re- 
sources as well. 

Let me also say that I do not fully understand the western point 
of view, if you will. My home is in New Jersey or was in New Jer- 
sey until I moved to northern Virginia, but my organization has 
historically supported a continuum of recreation destinations that 
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range from the smallest community play lot to many of our great 
Federal resources. 

I want this Subcommittee to understand that we are a national 
association but most of our members, frankly, are non-Federal em- 
ployees. We have an intense interest in the stateside of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, as well as the Urban Park and 
Recreation Recovery Program and other things that are related, 
other statutes, policies, related to providing recreation resources 
and experiences. 

You have my statement. In answer to your question, yes, it 
would take far longer than five minutes to get through it. I do not 
intend to burden you with that. I would simply say that the state- 
side of the Land and Water Conservation Fund is, in fact, one of 
the great American conservation successes in this country. We have 
invested something in the order of $3.2 billion of Federal funds. 

The important thing to note is that the States and subdivisions 
of States, with a great infusion of private sector interest, has more 
than doubled that money. It has leveraged in many cases 4 to 1, 
5 to 1, 10 to 1, times the amount of the Federal investment to con- 
serve land and to provide recreation access. 

Your staff asked us to say something about the needs for the pro- 
gram in the near future. In 1995 we did a national random sample 
survey of the 5,000 local park and recreation systems in this coun- 
try that have at least one full-time executive. They told us that 
something in the order of $27.3 billion would be necessary. That is 
the big picture dollar amount to restore, to increase the capacity, 
and to protect land for capital investment in parks, municipal and 
county public park and recreation systems. 

The States told us that they need at least $3 billion. We think 
this is a very conservative figure and maybe Mr. Murphy can ex- 
pand on that. I think it is important, when you are looking at the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, to recognize that the fund and 
its dollars are critically important, but it has also encouraged the 
States and local governments to undertake a large number of other 
conservation and recreation-related initiatives — State Wild and 
Scenic Rivers, State trail systems, and State planning processes, 
for example. When the Land and Water Conservation was created 
in 1964 and operationalized in 1965, there were very few States 
that had anything approaching a comprehensive statewide plan- 
ning process, but the fund provided incentives to encourage that 
type of thing and many States have worked out similar relation- 
ships with local governments. 

It is important, and I will try to wrap up with just focusing on 
what we think has gone wrong with the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, particularly State assistance, since 1981 and the abol- 
ishment of the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, origi- 
nally the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

That was the principal planning agency in this country for recre- 
ation and parks. It managed the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. It negotiated between the Federal agencies as to what Fed- 
eral priorities would be. That entity was abolished in 1981 and that 
exposed, inside the Interior Department, the stateside of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund to horrible political pressures and 
the priorities of the Federal land systems, not only those managed 
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by Interior, but the Agriculture folks as well through the Forest 
Service. So that is an issue, the abolishment of the agency. 

The elimination of the minimum allocation for State assistance 
in 1976, I believe, was another serious strike against the stateside 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund. The reversal of that, to 
provide the Federal agencies with not less than 40 percent, obvi- 
ously provides no protection whatsoever to the stateside of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

Limited consideration of State and local alternatives to Federal 
land conservation actions is another thing that, we believe, has 
caused the demise in land and water. The near abandonment of the 
resource investment concept is another. The American people will 
extract in excess of $2 billion in Outer Continental Shelf receipts 
this year. Our calculations indicate that a minimal percentage of 
that will go back to the Land and Water Conservation Fund and, 
as proposed by the Administration, exclusively for Federal lands. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would mention the absence of a grass- 
roots constituency. That is not surprising because the stateside of 
the Land and Conservation Fund was created by Congress to be a 
grassroots-up program. That is, decisionmaking is best at State 
and local government levels. And, frankly, that has worked so well 
that some Members of Congress, maybe many Members of Con- 
gress, are challenged to gain political identify or connection, if you 
will, with the program. 

Given the budget stresses of the last several years I think the 
evidence will show that Members of Congress and maybe even peo- 
ple in the Executive Branch tend to be associated with specific Fed- 
eral projects versus the more generic State program. I will stop at 
that point and be happy to answer any questions that the Sub- 
committee may have a little bit later on. 

[Statement of Mr. Tindall may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Tindall. We appreciate your com- 
ments. Our next witness is Donald W. Murphy, Director of Cali- 
fornia Department of Parks and Recreation. Mr. Murphy, it is good 
to see you again, sir. I appreciate your great comments with us 
both in California and here last year, especially your fine state- 
ment on the Park Reform Act. That was an excellent statement. I 
will turn the time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD W. MURPHY, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND RECREATION 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is certainly good to 
see you again and good to be here and I appreciate the invitation. 
It is a privilege to be here today to talk about the vital importance 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund for State and local pro- 
grams. 

By way of introduction, let me tell you that I sit here wearing 
several hats. In 1991, Governor Pete Wilson appointed me Director 
of the California Department of Parks and Recreation. It is the na- 
tion’s largest State park system with 1.3 million acres and a budget 
of nearly $200 million. I have been with California State Parks 
since I entered as a park ranger cadet in 1980. 

Additionally, I serve as president of the National Association of 
State Outdoor Recreation Liaison Officers, commonly referred to as 
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NASORLO, and it is the organization of State officials whose re- 
sponsibility it is to apportion LWCF moneys to their respective 
States. 

Lastly, I am co-chair of the new organization, Americans for Her- 
itage and Recreation, a newly formed coalition of LWCF stake- 
holders dedicated to securing more stable funding for conservation 
and outdoor recreation. This new organization represents a broad 
spectrum of individuals and ideas, from the Wilderness Society to 
the Sporting Goods Manufacturing Association, represented by my 
friend Tom Cove here, brought together with the realization that 
the restoration of LWCF for its original intention is vital for all of 
America. 

This is what I want you to understand from me today. A program 
that has worked so well for so many years has gotten so far off 
track that we really need a crane to put it back on track. And I 
am not here to denigrate the Federal funding side of the LWCF in 
favor of the State funding side. The two are necessary parts of a 
whole, and one should not exist without the other. But since I was 
invited here to speak on the importance of the stateside funding, 
I wish to confine my remarks to that area. 

When the Land and Water Conservation Fund became law in 
1965, this was its statement of purpose. The purposes of this part 
are to assist in preserving, developing, and assuring accessibility to 
all such quality and quantity of outdoor recreation resources as 
may be available and are necessary and desirable for individual ac- 
tive participation in such recreation, and to strengthen the health 
and vitality of the citizens of the United States by (1) providing 
funds for, and authorizing Federal assistance to, the States in plan- 
ning, acquisition, and development of needed land and water areas 
and facilities, and (2) providing funds for the Federal acquisition 
and development of certain lands and other areas. 

The last portion of this statement is most important for my pur- 
poses here today. As the law was written, one of the first principles 
behind the Land and Conservation Fund is assistance to the 
States. This need was widely recognized on both sides of the aisle, 
and in prior Republican and Democratic administrations. 

In the years following this Act’s passage, the States benefited 
greatly from LWCF. But with the coming of the 1980’s, this 
changed dramatically. Support for the State and local programs 
plummeted. In the last two fiscal years, there were no LWCF ap- 
propriations for State and local matching grants. 

California is a case in point. In the 1970’s, the Golden State ben- 
efited greatly from the LWCF, averaging a little more than $11 
million each year which the State matched of course with an addi- 
tional $11 million. Since then, however, funding dropped as quickly 
as a rock off the Golden Gate Bridge. In the 1980’s, the average 
LWCF annual appropriation for California fell to less than $7 mil- 
lion, and so far this decade we faced even worse averaging about 
$1.4 million. That is a mere 10 percent of the funding we received 
in the 70’s. 

The negligence is as bipartisan as the creation of the act itself, 
and spans administrations of both parties. California is not unique 
in this. Attendance in State parks around the country rose by more 
than 30 million annually between ’87 and ’92. In his 1995 report 
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to Congress on the LWCF, National Park Service Director Kennedy 
said, “States continue to support this program and depend on its 
annual apportionment to supplement existing funding sources in 
providing recreation opportunities to their communities. In many 
local instances it constitutes the only means of financing much- 
needed recreational opportunities for its populace, including youth- 
at-risk, senior citizens, the economically disadvantaged, and those 
with disabilities.” 

There are many debates in these corridors, and even in this Sub- 
committee, about the role of Federal Government in preserving 
public lands. We experience this in Sacramento as well, I assure 
you. In another way, therefore, I cannot stress enough the impor- 
tance of LWCF for States and local communities. 

In short, it gives more power to the people by placing the funds 
closer to home. Here in Washington, you refer to it as States’ 
rights. Thousands of miles west of here, at the Capitol, they refer 
to it as local control. The benefits of this are numerous. More peo- 
ple are involved in the decisionmaking process. Communities must 
match the LWCF grant, so they have an incentive and a goal that 
can be attained. In many areas, problems in a State or community 
are best answered by those who live there. 

In its day, the LWCF has built ballparks in urban settings such 
as Oakland, it acquired Martin Luther King, Jr.’s boyhood home in 
Atlanta, and it helped finish off the Appalachian Trail. Over the 
life span of the program, stateside funding has financed more than 
8,500 acquisition projects covering more than 2.3 million acres, and 
funded 28,000 outdoor recreational facility developments. 

Thirty some-odd years ago, the creation of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund was a bipartisan measure that makes sense 
even today. It is an issue that is broad enough for all to accept and 
one that crosses many boundaries. That is why such a broad coali- 
tion has come together, as I said earlier. 

The restoration of the State and local LWCF funding should be 
an easy decision for you, and it is an easy decision that will imme- 
diately show many rewards throughout the country. There is no 
controversy in restoring State and local support in LWCF, but I 
can assure you there will be if this noble effort is abandoned. 

As you said yourself, sir, the need for public outdoor recreation 
space is greatest in urban and suburban areas of this country. For 
these reasons, continued exclusive focus on Federal land acquisi- 
tion cannot be justified. I could have not said it better myself, sir. 
Thank you very much. 

[Statement of Mr. Murphy may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Murphy. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. Mr. Cove, Vice President of Government Relations, Sporting 
Goods Manufacturers Association. The time is yours, sir. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. COVE, VICE PRESIDENT OF GOV- 
ERNMENT RELATIONS, SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Cove. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Tom Cove. I 
am the Vice President of SGMA. We are the national trade associa- 
tion for producers of athletic equipment, footwear and apparel, and 
we welcome the opportunity to testify. In 1994, I was honored to 
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serve on the National Park Service Review Committee for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. 

I continue to endorse the report’s basic finding, namely, that a 
reinvigoration of the land and water vision is vitally needed in 
order for the country to save its heritage of open spaces and parks. 
Within my industry, as already has been mentioned today, we re- 
gard the experience of a well-funded stateside Land and Water 
Fund to be a demonstrable success. 

The fund allowed a great diversity of land to be protected and 
created an inventory of recreational opportunities for citizens in 
every State. Beyond the actual money it provided, the fund’s incen- 
tives created partnerships that have resulted in innovative pro- 
grams to protect habitat, preserve historic sites and provide recre- 
ation. 

The fund was a promise made to the American people beginning 
in 1965 that has delivered a return on investment that any Wall 
Street banker would be proud to call his or her own. And, sadly, 
the promise has been broken in recent years when the funding for 
the stateside of the fund was cut substantially. 

Let me take a moment to highlight why we think the State as- 
sistance program is important. State and local parks are where the 
vast majority of Americans recreate day in and day out. Although 
most Americans might love to visit our showcase national parks 
regularly, they are unable to do for reasons of economics, geog- 
raphy or competing leisure alternatives. 

The fact is most Americans recreate close to home. Whether for 
toddlers in a playground, teenagers on a ball field, or senior citi- 
zens on a nature trail, accessible recreation opportunities are basic 
to quality of life. Participation in recreation is valued not just for 
enjoyment but because Americans know it leads to improved 
health, better appreciation of nature and stronger, shared values. 

Providing recreation opportunities close to home is more impera- 
tive than ever. In the 1996 report, the Recreation Roundtable found 
that the greatest barrier to participation in outdoor recreation in 
America was lack of discretionary time. Local recreational alter- 
natives speak directly to Americans’ needs to carve more time out 
of the day. 

And at the same time the quality of recreation experiences in 
certain locations is falling. In the same Recreation Roundtable 
study, Americans living in large, urban areas are as a group the 
least satisfied with their recreation opportunities. The study also 
found that residents of America’s largest metropolitan areas par- 
ticipate on average in fewer recreation activities and on a less fre- 
quent basis than other Americans. 

A ’95 Washington Post article, entitled “No Place to Play”, re- 
counts the tragic story of two young girls who died after playing 
in an abandoned car in Southeast Washington. The underlying 
theme of the story, as articulated by many angry residents of the 
neighborhood, was the lack of opportunities for local children to 
recreate in a safe, enjoyable way. 

Seeing images of unscathed community gardens and parks lo- 
cated next to torched buildings after the ’92 Los Angeles riots 
makes clear how urban communities value open spaces. In subur- 
ban America, conflicts over use of parks are increasingly common- 
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place. We see at the beginning of every season, soccer and football 
league administrators battling over access to precious fields. 

Primary school parents view junior high and high school sports 
programs as a threat to their children’s ability to get field time. 
Women’s sports proponents are becoming more vocal, appropriately 
so, about receiving their fair share of choice locations and practice 
times. 

This can limit the number of young people who have the oppor- 
tunity to play sports and rarely are the elite athletes the one who 
loses, but more likely the intramural player for whom hurdles to 
participation become quickly instrumental. Privately owned fee- 
based facilities are being developed to meet the need for recreation. 
While these complexes do deliver quality services, we should not 
allow personal financial resources to determine citizens basic ac- 
cess to recreation. 

At the same time, there are almost daily reports about the nega- 
tive health consequences of America’s sedentary lifestyle. Just last 
Friday, the CDC reported 35 percent of the country’s adults and 13 
percent of our children weigh dangerously more than they should. 
This is the most overweight our nation has been since the govern- 
ment began compiling statistics in the ’60’s. 

The need to make recreation alternatives available to all Ameri- 
cans is good public policy. I do not want to leave the impression 
that the Land and Water Fund is simply or should be simply a 
funding vehicle for recreation. Any discussion of Land and Water 
must include its fundamental conservation legacy. The protection of 
threatened land and water resources remains a central and essen- 
tial basis for the fund. 

Of particular concern is that we might be bringing up genera- 
tions of Americans who have no connection to the wonders of our 
country’s vast natural legacy. The policy implications of having 
large numbers of citizens with no hands-on contact with nature 
and conservation are scary. 

Looking forward in terms of funding, we believe that theoretical 
premise of investing royalty income from depletion of one non-re- 
newal resource for protection of a different precious resource re- 
mains strong and valid. It should be maintained if at all possible. 

In closing, I would just associate my remarks with my friend, Mr. 
Murphy. And I want to be clear as much as our industry values 
the stateside fund, we do not advocate draining the Federal ac- 
count to increase State appropriations. We understand the signifi- 
cant budget constraints facing the Congress but I think I would 
just like to look to the ’94 report which was eloquent in capturing 
the vision we endure. 

So I will close with this. We envision a network of parks, pre- 
serves, open spaces, greenways, recreations sites and centers 
stretching across this nation, touching all communities, and acces- 
sible to all Americans. It is a noble and appropriate vision, one 
which the Land and Water Fund can definitely deliver and will 
only take the commitment — a long-term commitment — of resources 
to make it happen. I thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

[Statement of Mr. Cove may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Cove. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. Commissioner Judy Beck, Glenview Park District of Illinois. 
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Commissioner, we are grateful to have you with us and we will 
turn the time to you. 

STATEMENT OF JUDY BECK, COMMISSIONER, GLENVIEW 
PARK DISTRICT, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Beck. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you. My name is Judy Beck and I am an elected park com- 
missioner in Glenview, Illinois, and have been for 18 years. I am 
one of 2,100 elected in our State to serve without compensation. I 
have also served as the president of the Illinois Association of Park 
District, representing over 300 forest conservation and park dis- 
tricts in the State. 

And I would like to speak today on behalf of restoring funding 
through the local grant portion of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, a commitment by Congress that is fundamental to the 
protection of recreational opportunities for all Americans wherever 
they reside. 

As a locally elected official I am certainly aware of the need to 
contain spending but I also am aware of the need for a partnership, 
one that has a long history of success and that is what my remarks 
will be dedicated to this morning. In Illinois, our State’s existing 
public recreation lands and facilities are inadequate to meet the 
needs of 11.5 million people, 80 percent of whom reside in just 18 
communities. 

Less than 4 percent of Illinois’ land is in public recreation and 
conservation use. Although we are recognized as a leader in recre- 
ation distribution systems intense competition for land brought 
about by urban sprawl in the agricultural counties severely limits 
our ability on the local level to afford the increasing demand for 
public open space and recreation lands. 

And without increased and stable Federal funding opportunities 
will disappear and recreation lands and pristine natural areas in 
Illinois for future generations will be lost forever. Last year, 
projects totaling more than — last year communities sought $24 mil- 
lion in assistance and over the years we have had projects totaling 
more than $290 million in value funded in Illinois. The need and 
the demands obviously are there. 

Let me briefly tell you about some of the parks’ industry. We are 
a separate unit of government authorized by State statute that en- 
compasses all of the Village of Glenview and parts of five other sur- 
rounding villages and unincorporated Cook County, with an ap- 
proximate population of 50,000. We have independent taxing capa- 
bilities for open space and recreation, the limits of which have been 
capped and our budget by design is 60 percent fees and charges. 

The challenge, though, in Glenview, indeed in all of Northeastern 
Illinois and in other suburban and urban areas is to provide for 
open space and recreation in highly populated areas with a strong 
economy driving up land values. To illustrate that, undeveloped 
land in my community is priced by the square foot, not by the acre. 

I would like to share with you the outstanding results of the 
Land and Water Conservation Program in my community. The 
Grove, a 123 acre nature preserve and center, is on the national 
historic landmark register. It was the home of Robert Kennicott, 
who at the time was the western most natural scientist for the 
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Smithsonian Institution, the discoverer of dozens of species of 
plants and animals, many of which are threatened and remain on 
the site today, and one of the early explorers of Alaska. 

In 1975, LWCF money was used as a part of a million dollar 
package to purchase 82 acres of Robert Kennicott’s homestead. 
That money was leveraged with State and public funds as well as 
private contributions that include six acres and the Kennicott 
homestead from the Zenith Corporation. 

Again in 1995, LWCF dollars were used in the same manner 
adding to the Grove 41 acres so it was owned by the John C. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. As a result of that, our agen- 
cy was able to reunite two parcels that were once originally part 
of Kennicott’s Grove. We now have open space, we have habitat, we 
have two museums, and the nature center. 

None of this would have been possible without the original Land 
and Water Conservation dollars. In addition, the operation, mainte- 
nance and management of this project is locally, not federally fund- 
ed. Today the Grove is a vital part of our community. Approxi- 
mately 18,000 school children visit the Grove and the total annual 
attendance is about 55,000. It is clear that by any measurement 
this is a success story. 

I testify before you today because I believe in the value of parks 
and recreation and what it adds to the lives of all Americans. I 
have seen the impact of suburban sprawl and the tremendous 
brownscape problems in the city. I have also seen firsthand that 
stateside funding is a stimulus to acquire additional money for in- 
vestment in our parks. 

Funding does more than provide opportunities for fun and 
games. It impacts youths at risk, crime prevention, health care cost 
reduction, economic growth, urban revitalization, improved envi- 
ronmental quality, and promotes a tremendous sense of family 
pride in the community. If recreation is viewed as an industry in 
1990 through a study we found that we contribute $3.1 billion to 
the Illinois economy including 7,000 private sector jobs. 

I am asking for your assistance and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to bring the concerns of local officials before you today. 

[Statement of Ms. Beck may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Commissioner, I appreciate your testi- 
mony. The gentleman from American Samoa is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
testimony that has been forwarded this morning by members of our 
panel, and I do have a couple of questions I would like to ask col- 
lectively for their response. I am informed that the Appropriations 
Committee does not favor supporting funding State grant pro- 
grams. 

At the same time it is my understanding if the number one re- 
quest from members of the Appropriations Committee is to provide 
funding for Federal land acquisition that this seems to be one of 
the problems that we have with the law itself, the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. If we put these two together and there is some 
very strong disagreements in terms of how we go about in resolving 
it. 
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Now I believe the record will show that the members of this side 
of the aisle have always been very supportive of State grant pro- 
grams especially when it is on a matching basis, 50/50 match. And 
I guess the question that is raised here is where do we get the 
money to pay for this. 

And I would like to ask the members of the panel if you have 
any comments to that effect. How do we convince the Members that 
what you are saying is positive and that we should be supportive 
of funding of the program? 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to take a shot at that in the beginning 
since you asked it collectively. We are here to advocate for the 
original intent of the Land and Water Conservation Fund which 
was $900 million from the Outer Continental Shelf oil royalties. 
That is where the money came from and that is where it should 
continue to come from. 

It was a bipartisan agreement back in 1965. It basically said that 
we are going to use money made from this nonrenewable resource 
to support outdoor recreation and protect other natural and cul- 
tural resources in this country. It was a perfect tradeoff and it 
made absolute sense and it continues to make sense today, and 
that is where the money should continue to come from. 

However, I want to hasten to add that none of us are insensitive 
to the fact that this country faces a tremendous deficit and that we 
are in the process after the newly formed organization that I men- 
tioned, AHR, Americans for our Heritage and Recreation of looking 
at ways that we can bring back to Congress and to this committee 
a restructuring at LWCF in looking at other funding sources and 
we are in that process right now with our stakeholders. 

We think it is very important to at least take a honest look at 
that. However, it should not be ignored that this $900 million is 
there. It was a commitment that this country made to its people 
and that commitment should continue to be honored. As far as the 
Federal side of the fund is concerned, as you say there are general 
requests but Mr. Tindall alluded to the fact that what happens is 
that because this program has worked so well and the programs 
have taken place on a State and local level there has unfortunately 
been a disconnect with Members of Congress on the stateside of the 
fund because it has been administered so well locally. 

And what we have got to do is to get Members of Congress edu- 
cated as to how their individual districts are benefiting tremen- 
dously from this fund even though they may not recognize it and 
see the same direct connection that they see when Federal acquisi- 
tion takes place which they then get political credit for. 

But the record is clear that that is there to show Members the 
tremendous benefit that has been derived in their individual dis- 
tricts. It is just a matter of education and that is also one of the 
goals and objectives of this newly formed organization, AHR, to get 
Members educated in that regard. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Tindall. 

Mr. Tindall. Yes. I cannot really speak to your first observation 
that the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee may not look favor- 
ably, either collectively or individually, on the stateside of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. I have some personal opinions on 
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that relative to certain members but I will keep those personal for 
the time being. 

There are individual members on that Subcommittee and in the 
Congress who believe that there is absolutely no Federal role, no 
Federal obligation, no Federal responsibility to do anything relative 
to parks and recreation for State or local units of government. That 
is the perspective and point of view that they have, and probably 
nothing that we can do can dissuade them from that view. 

We would argue that you could make a parallel statement rel- 
ative to local police forces, or support for local prison construction, 
or local education or transportation. You could go through a whole 
litany of Federal aid investments. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Or for that matter the entire National Park 
Service should return to the States for the localities to administer. 

Mr. Tindall. Well, I am not suggesting that. The National Park 
System and the other Federal land systems play critical roles in 
this country. But we addressed one Member of Congress in a pri- 
vate meeting a few weeks ago who said, “I want to cut the Federal 
Government out of this completely.” Now, I think this Sub- 
committee in 60 minutes or less could probably draft an amend- 
ment that would take OCS revenues and send them, on some for- 
mula basis, directly to the governor of each State. 

That would create a great equity of distribution. Now that legis- 
lator may or may not write that legislation. But it could happen 
and the Federal side could work exactly as it works today, make 
a case for Federal systems, for units of the Federal systems, and 
see what that adds up to. 

But the point is, and if you look at the Administration’s numbers, 
and I am not sure we are talking about the same numbers in terms 
of what the Administration has requested 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Zero. 

Mr. Tindall. From the Land and Water Conservation Fund for 
fiscal years 1998 and 1997 — that is zero as far as the stateside is 
concerned, but there are dollars requested with the Federal system. 
By our calculations it comes out to 7.2 percent of total OCS reve- 
nues of in excess of $2 billion. 

Now, we are not a poor nation. Certainly we have budget prob- 
lems, but more so it is a question of priorities and how we use 
those dollars versus whether we should have parks or whether we 
should have transportation or whether we should have more police 
or security, things like that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am sorry. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 
I will wait for the next round. Thank you, Mr. Tindall. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for five minutes, Mr. Hefley. 

Mr. Heeley. Thank you, and thank the panel. In light of the 
bond issues that have been passed by various States and local ju- 
risdictions in recent years and the lottery, a lot of States including 
Colorado have a lottery which proceeds go to parks and outdoor 
recreation. Do we really need this fund today, do the States really 
need it? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, speaking on behalf of the State of California 
where we have passed some local bond measures, we have not 
passed a State bond measure for the last ten years in the State of 
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California. And for me the unequivocal answer is yes, we do need 
this fund because it is an investment in the heritage of the people 
of this nation. 

And I might add quickly that it is not a fund that comes all from 
the Federal Government. I really need to emphasize that this is a 
matching fund for the States so the States have incentive and re- 
sponsibility so it is an investment made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in each of its constituent 50 States and territories who in 
turn have to make an investment of their own as well. 

In going back to the fundamental principle here, we talked about 
using Outer Continental Shelf oil royalties, a resource that belongs 
to all of the people of this nation, and I emphasize all of the people, 
not the government. It belongs to the people who are in the indi- 
vidual States and it was a bipartisan decision that that money 
would be divided amongst the States and the States would match 
that fund. 

I think the need is greater than ever, especially in terms of the 
pressures and the numbers of population increases in the demo- 
graphic changes that we have particularly in the State of Cali- 
fornia just to keep up in this regard. So I think the program is 
needed now more than ever and it is not just a matter of money 
but it is a matter of commitment and philosophical investment in 
the heritage of this country. 

Ms. Beck. I would also like to respond. I think that you have to 
keep in mind that the Land and Water Conservation Fund is not 
funding projects, it is really usually seed money from which a 
project is built. And while there is a 50 percent match that is re- 
quired, it is usually only one small portion of the project and it en- 
ables with the overall aura of Federal funding buying the project 
in the local community, put together a package, go out into the pri- 
vate sector and get private givers and foundations involved. 

I started out with a group of other citizens in front of bulldozers 
in order to — it is just this classic story, in order to preserve what 
had been deemed a national historic landmark but there were no 
Federal funds that went with that designation. It was strictly up 
to the local community to somehow gather the dollars and the will 
in order to preserve that precious part of America’s past. 

Mr. Tindall. Congressman, there is a dimension of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund that has not really been cited here this 
morning. We certainly agree with the previous comments in re- 
sponse to your question. But what gets overlooked here is sort of 
the planning process and the anticipation that a community can do 
something about its open space and its recreation space needs. 

I have no numbers whatsoever to support this. But my hunch is 
that the hope, the anticipation, that community X or community Y 
or the State of California, the State of New Jersey, is going to get 
a certain amount of resources on an annualized basis for Land and 
Water Conservation Fund projects encourages communities to 
think about their needs. 

And I think, frankly, there were far more projects that were un- 
funded by the Land and Water Conservation Fund, even in the bet- 
ter days than there were those that received assistance. But the 
notion that citizens are thinking about their needs through a plan- 
ning process is encouraging. I think they find ways to get the re- 
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sources whether or not they get a Land and Water Conservation 
Fund grant. But it encourages public thinking and private thinking 
about a community’s resources and how they are going to be used. 

So they have these intangibles out there. But we totally agree. 
The seed money, the catalytic effect of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund has been phenomenal. Our data suggests that only 
6 percent of this large need figure would come from Federal 
sources. That is all Federal sources, not just Land and Water, but 
ISTEA and urban park moneys and maybe some other things. They 
all go into that mix. 

Mr. Hefley. Does the panel see these funds as needed primarily 
for acquisition of more land or for operation infrastructure to uti- 
lize better the lands that you already are? 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to respond to that. I think that speak- 
ing especially on behalf of the State of California, I think that the 
fund certainly should be used for addressing some of the infrastruc- 
ture problems, rehabilitating some of the facilities, taking care of 
lands and projects that have already been developed over the years. 
That may be one of the structural things that is a problem with 
the fund right now but certainly those funds should be used for 
that as well. 

On the acquisition side there are still in many States including 
the State of California active acquisition programs that are nec- 
essary in certain areas especially in some urban areas where there 
are recreational facilities that need to be built and land that needs 
to be acquired to buy those facilities, greenways that need to be de- 
veloped in urban areas to provide the kind of atmosphere for people 
growing up in urban environments that they should have for their 
health, an inspiration and vitality that was mentioned in the origi- 
nal fund. 

So I think that there is still a mix but clearly the emphasis 
speaking on behalf of the State of California needs to be to address 
some of these recreational infrastructure problems and worn out fa- 
cilities, many of which were developed with the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund in the first place. 

Mr. Tindall. Congressman, if you look at the first page of our 
survey, which is actually part of our testimony, the rank order, if 
you will, is new construction — almost 50 percent of the resource 
needs. Rehabilitation, as Mr. Murphy is suggesting, is second, 30 
some percent of resource needs, and land acquisition is about 18 
percent of fiscal resource needs. That is the rank order at the mu- 
nicipal level, the local level. 

Mr. Cove. From the industry point of view, we see the capital 
investment whether it is for land acquisition or for some of the 
more infrastructure rehabilitation, in some cases development, it is 
capital investment and it is fundamentally not operations. We per- 
ceive this fund being used for operations to be sort of a black hole. 
That can go anywhere and we would not be able to support that 
kind of — but in terms of the land acquisition we also see this as 
much more real toward people than toward land. The land is to be 
used, particularly in the stateside, for all sorts of very close to 
home recreation and conservation needs that in the context of the 
discussion that the community started with about how much land 
is owned by the Federal Government in the West, etc., we see that 
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as a completely different type of land acquisition than the stateside 
acquisition would be able to deliver. 

Ms. Beck. I also think you need to look at the pattern, particu- 
larly in the urban and suburban areas where when kind of a white 
elephant comes on the market and happens to have some historical 
significance they look to the local park district and it is usually an 
opportunity but unfortunately it is a pretty expensive opportunity 
in order to take a historic building and restore it and make it avail- 
able as a public facility and so those funds are often capital inten- 
sive. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands. 

Ms. Christian-Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think my 
questions have been pretty much answered through the clear testi- 
mony and the questions of my colleagues. I would just like to make 
a comment and respectfully suggest that with regard to the map 
if there were more greenspace east of the Colorado that may help 
to begin to eliminate some of the social ills that tend to predomi- 
nate in our cities and that is my comment. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The acquisi- 
tion program requires that — for the States requires a matching 
fund of 50 percent. Is that correct? And is the same matching fund 
the requirement for the improvement programs or for the rehabili- 
tation programs? 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Although I think that the acquisition pro- 
gram State grants are funded obviously you can acquire more land 
with the same amount of money. Federal money, than you can for 
the Federal land acquisitions but what I have noticed in my own 
personal experience, and I might be wrong, is that usually most of 
the State parks are not as well maintained as some of the national 
parks, most of the national parks. Am I correct in that observation 
or have you had a different experience? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, it is certainly not the case in California and 
in fact that National Park Service and the State of California, we 
have joint management agreements where we have lands that are 
contiguous to each other. In California the same people that found- 
ed the National Park Service founded the State park system in 
California and I would say that there is no difference. It may be 
a difference in degrees depending upon funding from one year to 
the other or one park unit to the other but I do not think there 
is any general large scale difference between the two. 

I think that all our park systems especially when you look at it 
that this is a system of nationwide parks and you do not make a 
distinction between national and State and local, we think of it in 
terms of a system of parks. We certainly all do suffer from the fail- 
ure of the infrastructure just as we are nationwide looking at fail- 
ure of the infrastructure in this nation and that is probably the 
greatest problem nationwide for all of our parks is the failure of 
the infrastructure and the need to address maintenance backlogs 
and those types of things. 
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Mr. Romero-Barcelo. I do not know much about California be- 
cause I am from Puerto Rico and I do not travel very often to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Murphy. I understand. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. But we in the eastern area have found — 
what I have said is from my observations. I have not made an anal- 
ysis of it but it seems that the State parks are getting deteriorated 
faster and that there seems to be less controls about internal ac- 
tivities within the park or encroaches upon the park and in a lot 
of State parks you find the facilities that are not really usable be- 
cause they are torn down or broken much more so than the na- 
tional parks. Do you have any information about this or do you 
know anything about the situation in California? Am I correct? Am 
I wrong? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, your question was — your observation is that 
facilities or resources in your State parks are more deteriorated 
than Federal systems. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Right. I do not know. Maybe I am wrong. 
If I am wrong — ^you said I am wrong as far as California obviously. 

Mr. Murphy. When I mentioned that new facilities and the reha- 
bilitation facilities are constituted by 80 percent of the priorities it 
is local governments which make those investments. I do not 
think — I would not want to leave the impression with the Sub- 
committee it is because the States or the territories are not taking 
care of resources to the extent that they can. Things wear out and 
they wear out quickly depending on how many people use them. 
The Federal people have the same dilemmas. 

I think we need to understand how many — I mean what the 
pressures on State and local governments today to pick up more 
and more cost for things that range frankly from welfare to secu- 
rity to juvenile justice. I mean these are very expensive programs 
or services where we are in the midst of a great national action to 
push some of those costs elsewhere. That is, frankly, impacting the 
money available to take care of public park and recreation re- 
sources. 

Dealing in southern California with immigration costs for edu- 
cation, health care and things like that in other parts of the coun- 
try, that takes money and sometimes that money comes out of 
State or county park and recreation budgets. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Well, maybe then we should be thinking 
in terms of providing funding for rehabilitation and maintenance 
over the existing ones until they get up to a certain level rather 
than thinking of new acquisitions when the existing ones are not 
at the level that we should have them. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, under certain circumstances you can use the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund for rehabilitation if the re- 
sources degraded to such a point that it is unserviceable. And our 
view is that restoration is just as good a conservation initiative as 
going out and doing something new. It is, and we have not talked 
much about this, I briefly mentioned the urban park and recreation 
recovery program which is a non-acquisition program and may 
apply to the conditions that you have in your area. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. What I am trying to point out is perhaps 
we should be more concerned at this point in time with rehabili- 
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tating and putting parks in the proper condition before we think 
of further acquisitions. I am just evaluating what we should be 
doing. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, our view is, and this is where the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund has such beauty, if your community in 
1995 has one priority, it may be an opportunity to conserve land, 
in 1997 it may have a rehabilitation need. In 19 whatever it might 
have a new cap, a new facility need. So there needs to be flexibility 
to State and local governments to deal with those priorities recog- 
nizing that they will change over time. 

Mr. Romero-Barcelo. Thank you, my time is up. I am sorry, go 
ahead. 

Ms. Beck. I would just like to comment that it seems the suppo- 
sition is that the state of the parks you have observed is because 
of lack of maintenance. It could be from overuse. In the county of 
Cook outside of Chicago, well, actually Chicago resides in the coun- 
ty, there is a county forest preserve system. The picnic permit pro- 
gram there begins on January 1. They issue the picnic permits for 
the coming year. 

There is a tradition there to have people camp outside of the 
county building in January in Chicago in order to get picnic per- 
mits. That is how scarce the amount of space is and how great the 
need is. 

Mr. Hefley. [presiding] Thank you very much. Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My State of Michigan 
has been a beneficiary of both State grants and the Federal con- 
servation component of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
and I think both are extremely important. I do not think it is really 
a question of playing one against the other although I do know the 
appropriations for the State grants have been zeroed out. 

But I think that we really have to approach people within the 
Congress and make sure that they do not zero them out. I think 
when we set this money aside back in ’64, ’65, these were ear- 
marked funds and I always felt that like many other of the special 
funds here that they should be taken totally off budget and used 
for the purpose for which they were originally intended. 

I know that is easier said than done but I really believe that 
there is so much need in the country, take my own State of Michi- 
gan, if we were to take the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
and each year spend all that was available for both the State 
grants and the Federal grants that we would still have some unmet 
needs in the State of Michigan. 

We have done a lot with both areas. We have preserved the habi- 
tat of the cerulean warbler, which was on the verge of extinction, 
up there because of this fund. We were able to acquire Grand Is- 
land, an island the size of Manhattan Island, which was going to 
be clear cut by one of the timber companies up there that would 
acquire that because of this. 

And in so many areas it seems to me that — I for years have been 
in the Congress now, this is my 21st year in Congress, and I have 
always felt that we should be looking at the needs and having trav- 
eled throughout the country, traveled throughout my State, feel 
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that if we were to take this off budget and spend all the money we 
would still not meet all the needs. 

I was sponsor of a bill in Michigan which became law for a bond 
for recreation purposes, and in that bonding I made sure we had 
an amendment in that much of it was used for what we call in 
Michigan up north, but also to acquire land in and near cities for 
recreation there. I think that is the balance we tried to achieve. 

But, Mr. Murphy, let me ask you, is the real problem with the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund that Federal agencies are get- 
ting too much money or is it that insufficient annual funding puts 
undue strains on your agency, your State and local colleagues, and 
your Federal partner to protect the resource lands we so urgently 
need? 

Mr. Murphy. I certainly do not think the Federal side is getting 
too much money. It is just that right now the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has decided not to fund the stateside, it is all of the money 
is going to one side and not the other, and so what I would argue 
for is that there is just not enough of the $900 million that is al- 
lowed under the law being appropriated for the fund so that there 
can be better distribution of the funds. 

I think the decision in itself is fundamentally unsound and I 
think it is our responsibility, my responsibility as the leader of 
Parks and Recreation in the State of California and the stake- 
holders and the constituency to prevail upon the Members of the 
Congress to convince them otherwise. We have that job to do and 
I believe we will be successful but I do not believe that it is that 
the Federal Government is getting too much. I mean we are talking 
about a $900 million fund and all of it is going to the Federal side, 
about $158 million, and that is just patently not fair. 

Mr. Kildee. And I would march with you to the Appropriations 
Committee to urge that they do that. I think that Congress — the 
whole Congress is responsible for this. We have to approve all the 
allocations of funds. But I certainly agree that the States should 
be getting what is intended to be your allocation when this was set 
up. 

And I would agree, I do not think we necessarily do that by rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul on this, that we should make sure that both 
the State allocation and the Federal allocations are addressed. I 
have asked to be drafted a bill to take the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund off budget so that money would be used for its in- 
tended purpose. 

Now I know that that is going to be difficult to pass but I am 
still getting the bill drafted and I will introduce it. Perhaps it 
might not take effect right away or it might not pass right away 
but by the year 2002 we are hopefully going to have the budget bal- 
anced and maybe we can start seriously using these funds for the 
intended purpose. Hopefully we could do it before then but in the 
meantime I certainly agree with you, Mr. Murphy, that we should 
be taking care of those State allocations and I will be urging my 
colleagues in Congress to do that but not at the expense of the Fed- 
eral allocations, just allocations for both areas. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Tindall. I would just say, Mr. Kildee, we would welcome 
your march to the Appropriations Committee. But I would hope 
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your route would go through the Budget Committee because the 
appropriators in this area very legitimately are dealing with a con- 
strained allocation to function 300. In our judgment, this nation 
with OCS resources ought at minimum to be able to put another 
$.5 billion into that allocation, another half a billion, with an as- 
sumption that that will go to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. 

Others will quibble about the amount, but let us start with that 
and let us convince Mr. Kasich and others that it is in fact good 
business. We think it will return to the national treasury a great 
deal of benefit over the long-term. 

Mr. Kildee. I agree. I served on the Budget Committee for six 
years and I know the budget process very well, but I do know that 
even within that budget process the Appropriations Committee, 
when they do sit down making their distribution that there is still 
a great deal of flexibility there and we used to decry that some- 
times but I will certainly go to the Budget Committee too but there 
is still flexibility when they make those allocations under the 
Budget Act. Thank you. 

Mr. Hefley. Does anyone have second round questions that they 
would like to ask at this time? I would just ask one quick question 
of the panel and then we will excuse you. We have done a good 
deal of talking today about the original intent of this legislation. 
The original intent was for outdoor recreation for all Americans but 
in recent times with the change in the funding and so forth it 
seems to be — ^we seem to be spending the money on habitat preser- 
vation. 

Now I spoke to a group of environmental groups that were in a 
convention not too long ago and some in that group said that for 
the public lands man should not be there at all. In other words, 
100 percent preservation, not recreation. Man should not recreate 
on the public lands. 

Now do you all in your positions, particularly you, Mr. Murphy, 
running a major park system, but do you all find that kind of ten- 
sion between those two goals? 

Mr. Murphy. Those kinds of tensions have always existed. This 
argument has raged for years in this country, the preservationist 
concept versus the conservationist concept. But just let me speak 
for a minute from my point of view as a park director and someone 
that has been in this business for 20 years and that is involved in 
preservation of habitat and natural areas as well as providing out- 
door recreation for people. 

For me, this is all about providing connections and what I mean 
by that is that humanity, human beings, need a connection to their 
world and to their environment. And to directly answer your ques- 
tion, I do not believe in what I would think is the more extremist 
point of view of some of my colleagues in the environmental com- 
munity that man should not be in certain areas. 

I think certain areas certainly should be controlled and managed 
if there are sensitive habitats and perhaps there are certain kinds 
of activities that should not be allowed. I think that goes without 
saying. But I also think it is extremely important to recognize that 
the connections that are provided for human beings through their 
interaction with the environment is a spiritual and psychological 
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process that binds us to the earth, to the universe, and teaches us 
things about ourselves and about the world that we would not oth- 
erwise understand. 

That is why it is important to set aside these areas. My family 
recreates in the John Meir Wilderness every year. That is our an- 
nual trip. And I cannot tell you the bonding that takes place be- 
tween myself and my children and the spiritual refreshment that 
accrues as a result of that interaction. For me, that is what it is 
all about. 

So we are conserving and in some cases protecting these areas 
not only for the sake of the animals and the flora and fauna that 
we are protecting but also for the sake of the human interaction 
with these areas as well. And I think that making sure that those 
connections are provided for is extremely important and I think 
taking humanity and man out of the equation is a dangerous ap- 
proach to that. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Tindall. I think. Congressman, that to the extent that you 
underfund or do not fund the stateside of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, and the States and local governments, you will 
continue to skew its purposes. In fact, because the State and local 
governments have focused on access for man and the development 
of basic facilities — such things as wastewater treatment facilities, 
for example. 

You cannot have large numbers of people coming in to natural 
or naturalistic environments and not provide for basic human serv- 
ices. Trail heads, all of these things that encourage and aid access 
are eligible for Land and Water Conservation Fund assistance. And 
that has been the strength and the priority of State and local park 
and recreation systems from the outset. 

Have we purchased a lot of land? Yes, we have purchased a lot 
of land and some of that is strictly habitat. And some of it is for 
a quarter acre of land in downtown Chicago or Glenview. We are 
not prepared to put a weighting or evaluation on projects. One of 
the greatest Land and Water projects I have ever seen was maybe 
a tenth of an acre park next to a Russian Orthodox church in Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

Anyone can plan a 500-acre park, but to plan a quarter acre, a 
tenth of an acre park, you have real challenges! So we bring in peo- 
ple. We do not agree that we should lock up land, however you 
choose to protect it. There are certainly precious, more fragile lands 
that need to be dealt with very carefully. 

But it is interesting. I do not believe that endangered species 
land acquisition was an eligible activity through the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. It was added later, and if you look at 
how the Fish and Wildlife Service has fared, if you will, after that 
switch in the law the Fish and Wildlife Service was getting a large 
percentage of the annual Federal mix of moneys. 

It is not good or bad. It illustrates that we need a recreation re- 
source trust or a revised view of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund that provides options for investment in rational land uses 
and land conservation. 

Mr. Cove. As my colleagues mentioned, obviously this tension 
has gone on for some time but even in the recreation industry we 
regard it as a good tension. It is not bad as historic arguments go 
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on and frankly even some of my colleagues in industry, if they 
went too far on the people side it would be bad for business. 

The habitat preservation is a fundamental element of the outdoor 
experience. Whether you step in it or walk in it, at some point you 
appreciate it, value it, and live off of it because if you do not pre- 
serve the habitat the quality of the outdoor experience will be di- 
minished over time. So it is a tension that we have no problem 
with addressing on a regular basis and would hope that it would 
continue to be there. 

Ms. Beck. I also believe that there is not one simple answer. It 
complicates management of a site. We have eight threatened and 
endangered species on 123 acres in a large urban area and we have 
been able to manage both public access and habitat and species 
preservation at the same time. 

I do not know what the future holds. I think there are some 
areas where the public intrusion might in a specific case be 
endangerous to some species but certainly the vast majority is real- 
ly just a management issue and a careful management issue. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you very much. We appreciate your partici- 
pation this morning. It has been very helpful. Our second panel is 
made up of Katherine Stevenson, Associate Director of the National 
Park Service. Good morning and welcome, and we will turn the 
time over to you. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE STEVENSON, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Ms. Stevenson. Thank you very much. Thank you very much for 
inviting me to testify. I have a written statement I would like to 
be entered into the record, please. 

Mr. Hefley. Without objection. 

Ms. Stevenson. Thank you very much. The Land and Water 
stateside has a truly unique legacy in the history of American con- 
servation and recreation. After the passage of the Act in 1964, 
more than $3.2 billion in Federal assistance has been invested in 
some 300,000 sites and 37,000 projects. I should say that this 
amount, as the people who have spoken before I have, has been 
matched so that something like $6.5 billion has been invested in 
park and recreation on the Federal and stateside. 

Appropriation levels peaked in the late 1970’s reaching almost 
$370 million in 1979. In more recent years, appropriation levels 
ranged in the mid to low $20 million range. In fiscal year 1996 the 
Administration proposed funding in the amount of $25 million. The 
Congress appropriated zero dollars. 

The report language that year said no funds are provided for new 
grants and the managers intend that no funds will be provided in 
the future. Following that lead, in 1997 the Administration re- 
quested nothing for the program and Congress appropriated noth- 
ing. That was in keeping with the Administration’s ongoing efforts 
to balance the budget as well as the direction of the Congress. 

There are no funds proposed for fiscal year 1998, nor are there 
any plans to request funds in the foreseeable future. In the report 
language accompanying the 1997 appropriation. Congress indicated 
that we should use the administrative funds for the closeout of the 
State grants program. In just a few minutes, I am going to talk 
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about that closeout but for now I would like to look at the rewards 
of a truly visionary program. 

The facilities that the $6.5 billion bought are just on the street, 
across town in the intercity, in virtually every nook and cranny of 
our country. The parks and projects serve every segment of the 
public. Millions of Americans have walked, jogged, picnicked, 
hiked, hiked, fished, hunted, golfed, or played ball in at least one 
of these areas. These are the destination parks for families of 
campers and hikers, parks where kids learn baseball and swim- 
ming and appreciation of nature. 

Clearly, the Land and Water Fund has had a broad impact on 
outdoor America. As a result of the Act and its funding. States 
bought land and improved recreation areas. They also established 
their own scenic river and recreational trail systems and created 
new State programs to enhance recreation opportunities. 

The $6.5 billion was well invested, very well invested, and pro- 
tections were put in place to protect that taxpayer investment. 
With Section 6(f) of the Act Congress guaranteed that all property 
acquired or developed with this money must be maintained in per- 
petuity for public recreational use regardless of future funding ef- 
forts. Of course, as needs changed conversions are permitted when 
the property is replaced with another of at least equal fair market 
value and usefulness. 

The approval of these conversions and the protection of the Fed- 
eral investment is an essential role played by the National Park 
Service in concert with the States. As we move out to close out the 
grants project selection, we will also establish an ongoing process 
to protect the properties in the long-term. 

At the direction of Congress to close down the grant process, we 
are planning to terminate the obligation process by August 30, 
1997. All active projects with unexpended balances will be termi- 
nated on September 30, 2000. We then plan to expend our energies 
on the protection of the 30,000 assisted sites with a much reduced 
but committed grant staff. 

We believe very strongly in the legacy of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund and we are doing our best to protect that in- 
vestment. Thank you very much. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

[Statement of Ms. Stevenson may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you, Ms. Stevenson. I asked the question of 
the other panel, let me ask it of you. Do you think that the funds 
from this fund should be able to be used for other things other than 
acquisition, in other words, for infrastructure, operation, those 
kinds of things? 

Ms. Stevenson. I think repair for sites, particularly those pur- 
chased with Land and Water money or assisted originally is a very 
good idea. I think if we get into maintenance with this money, as 
I think one of the previous witnesses called it a black hole, and I 
think that is probably true. I think it is an expenditure that no one 
could support. 

Mr. Hefley. The Administration has stated that funding for the 
highest — that it is seeking funding for the highest priority projects 
and has no funds to seek, no plans to seek funds for the State Land 
and Water Conservation Program in the foreseeable future. Let us 
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consider a minute the Administration’s request for the funds for 
the Appalachian Trail land acquisition. This year you have re- 
quested an additional $4.2 million and in ’95 the Administration 
spent $4.2 million to protect a total of two miles of trail for an av- 
erage cost of over $2 million per mile. 

In fact, in 1995 the Administration purchased land in seven 
States which the trail does not even cross. Now are these the high 
priority types of things you are talking about and how many such 
high priority Federal needs are there which are more important 
than the State needs? 

Ms. Stevenson. I am not at all familiar with the land acquisi- 
tion for the Appalachian Trail so I cannot comment on that. But 
what we do face is opportunities where willing sellers within au- 
thorized boundaries for national parks are wanting to sell land that 
we believe is very crucial to the protection of the park. Those are 
the vast majority of the funds that we are asking Congress for. And 
those are usually the projects that we hear most from congressional 
Members about why aren’t we protecting significant battlefield 
lands, why aren’t we protecting significant wildlife habitat within 
national parks. 

And, you know, it is a very difficult balance. I cannot say that 
any one of these, and I think the panel is really in the same posi- 
tion, it is a very difficult balance between significant lands author- 
ized within parks and significant lands used for recreation pur- 
poses on the stateside. The Congress has a very tough row to hoe. 
I do not envy you in trying to make choices between what things 
to fund and what not to fund. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you very much. The gentleman from Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, and welcome, Ms. Stevenson, 
before the Subcommittee. I am just trying to see if I get the picture 
properly here. We have just had members from our community tes- 
tifying that it is a disaster on the part of the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration not to provide funding for this very important pro- 
gram, yet on behalf of the Administration are you just simply fol- 
lowing because the Congress definitely has a position that they do 
not want to fund this program anymore or do you feel that you are 
in agreement with the position that the Congress now takes in 
view of the funding aspects of the program? 

Ms. Stevenson. As I said before, it is not an easy balance. The 
Administration is trying very, very hard to balance the budget from 
its end. In order to do that, we have to make choices. The Land 
and Water Fund is a very significant program, always has been a 
significant program, but we are faced with having to make choices 
of where to spend the very limited funds, where to ask Congress 
for money. 

In those cases, we have come down on the side of asking for 
money particularly within authorized boundaries of parks and of 
course other Federal lands. It is not an easy choice. That is not to 
say that we do not believe that this is a terrific program. We do. 
And we know the States have terrible needs but we are sort of 
stuck as you all are. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So basically in terms of priorities realizing 
also that $900 million is not chicken feed as far as trying to pro- 
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vide — I want to ask another related question to this. The Congress 
on a bipartisan basis established this fund. It was not called a 
trust fund, it was a set aside and whatever funds or money that 
we got from these sales of the oil and gas leases which amounts 
to about $900 million was to go to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

We are about to debate a very interesting position now taken by 
the Administration. This involves the State Department, and the 
State Department is now proposing that we are going to charge 
every American that calls in for passport information and by get- 
ting this amount of money which the State Department expects to 
obtain about $595 million to assist in offsetting some of its resource 
needs within the agency or within the Department of State and it 
is going to be an interesting debate in the Congress whether or not 
this is the proper way that we go about funding or provide funds 
for agency activities. 

And in a similar fashion I notice that we did this previously in 
setting aside this $900 million trust fund. We have expended over 
$3 billion in the last 30 years and of course we can give the num- 
bers to justify the fact that this was a very successful program as 
far as the States and territories are concerned. 

My question is should the Congress allow this kind of thing, to 
allow each agency to go ahead and make charges and then repro- 
gram the money for agency use and the Congress should not have 
any say on how that money should be utilized? 

Ms. Stevenson. As you know, we have a fee program in national 
parks and we are convinced that Americans who want to use na- 
tional parks are willing and excited about paying fees that the 
money stays in the national parks. In terms of the $900 million 
when you talk to Members of Congress who are on the Budget 
Committee what they say is it is all money. It does not matter 
whether it was set aside, we use it for offset of the budget, of the 
deficit. 

And certainly esoteric kind of discussion is above my head, I 
have to admit, but I believe it is all money they say and so it is 
hard to set aside for any individual purpose. And I think I will re- 
serve my comments on the State Department. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So as a matter of our national policy basi- 
cally despite the concerns that have been expressed earlier by some 
of our leading citizens out there in the country it seems that basi- 
cally as far as the Congress and the Administration is concerned 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund is axed. 

Ms. Stevenson. It seems so, sir. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Simply because of higher priorities. 

Ms. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hefley. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Delahunt. Historically, the Land and Water Fund received 
about $900 million annually? 

Ms. Stevenson. No. Actually I have a copy and I will be happy 
to provide for the record the list of all the appropriations year by 
year. 

Mr. Delahunt. I am talking about receipts. 

Ms. Stevenson. Oh, receipts. I believe that is correct. 
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Mr. Delahunt. Then — oh, can this — you have the last two or 
three fiscal years. How much is going to the Federal side? 

Ms. Stevenson. Federal side, total bureaus in 1996 was $138 
million. 

Mr. Delahunt. And how much stateside? 

Ms. Stevenson. That year was zero. 

Mr. Delahunt. That year was zero? 

Ms. Stevenson. 1996 was zero. 

Mr. Delahunt. So the remaining, subtract $138 million from 
that $900 million, went to the deficit reduction. 

Ms. Stevenson. That is right. 

Mr. Delahunt. And has that been in the past two or three 
years? 

Ms. Stevenson. When you say past two or three, if you are say- 
ing 1995 there was $216 million that went to the Federal side and 
that year there were $25 million in State grants rounded up. And 
then the balance went to deficit reduction. 

Mr. Delahunt. So the reality is that for some time now that 
$900 million has been — we have been underpaying 

Ms. Stevenson. That is correct. 

Mr. Delahunt. [continuing] — purposes that would — we were pro- 
vided for the 

Ms. Stevenson. The highest appropriation I believe was in 1978, 
which was $805 million stateside and $681 — I am sorry, I am not 
right there. That was $175 million to State grants. But I would be 
happy to provide this for the record. You can look at it. 

Mr. Delahunt. Maybe you could help me with this. Could you 
just walk through how you plan to close out the State and what’s 
involved here? 

Ms. Stevenson. Yes. This year 

Mr. Delahunt. Let me just add one other question. I presume 
that you are working in individual States with this close-out thing? 

Ms. Stevenson. Yes, we are working — actually we are working 
with NUSARLO, which is the organization of States so that we 
have a single contact, but what we plan to do is terminate the obli- 
gation process, which means we will not be obligating any more 
funds as of August 30, 1997. And then that gives the States from 
then until the year 2000 to get rid of any unexpended balances, 
anything that they might have on the books from a project that has 
failed or something that is not doing very well that they can shore 
up, get a match, whatever is necessary. And that will be all done 
by September 30, 2000. So that is pretty much a three-year process 
for them to totally get rid of all of the — expend all of the money 
that is on their books right now. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. 

Ms. Stevenson. You are welcome. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you, Ms. Stevenson. We appreciate you being 
here and it has been helpful. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Stevenson. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hefley. The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned; 
and the following was submitted for the record:] 
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Testimony of Donald W. Murphy, Director, California Department of Parks 

AND Recreation; and President, National Association of State Outdoor 

Recreation Liaison Officers 

It is a privilege to be here today to talk about the vital importance of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund for state and local outdoor programs. 

By way of introduction, let me tell you that I sit here wearing several hats. In 
1991, Governor Pete Wilson appointed me Director of California State Parks, the 
nation’s largest state park system, with more than 1.3 million acres and a budget 
of approximately $180 million. I have been with California State Parks since I en- 
tered as a park ranger cadet in 1980. 

Additionally, I serve as president of the National Association for State Outdoor 
Recreation Liaison Officers commonly referred to as NASORLO, the organization of 
those state officials whose responsibility it is to apportion LWCF moneys in their 
respective states. 

Lastly, I am a co-chair of Americans for our Heritage and Recreation, a newly 
formed coalition of LWCF stakeholders dedicated to securing more stable funding 
for conservation and outdoor recreation. This new organization represents a broad 
spectrum of individuals and ideas, from the Wilderness Society to the Sporting 
Goods Manufacturing Association, brought together with the realization that the 
restoration of LWCF for its original intention is vital for a better America. 

This is what I want you to understand from me today. A program that has worked 
so well for so many years has gotten so far off track we need to get a crane to put 
it back in place. 

I am not here to denigrate the federal funding side of the LWCF in favor of the 
state funding side. The two are necessary parts of a whole, and one should not exist 
without the other. But since I was invited here to speak on the importance of the 
stateside funding, I wish to confine my remarks to that area. 

When the Land and Water Conservation Fund became law in 1965, this was its 
statement of purpose: 

“The purposes of this part are to assist in preserving, developing, and assuring 
accessibility to all citizens of the United States of America, of present and future 
generations, and visitors who are lawfully present within the boundaries of the 
United States of America, such quality and quantity of outdoor recreation resources 
as may be available and are necessary and desirable for individual active participa- 
tion in such recreation, and to stren^hen the health and vitality of the citizens of 
the United States by (1) providing funds for, and authorizing federal assistance to, 
the States in planning, acquisition, and development of needed land and water 
areas and facilities, and (2) providing funds for the Federal acquisition and develop- 
ment of certain lands and other areas.” 

The last portion of this statement is most important for my purposes here today. 
As the law was written, one of the first principles behind the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund is assistance to the states. This need was widely recognized on both 
sides of the aisle, and in prior Republican and Democratic administrations. 

In the years following this Act’s passage, the states benefited greatly from the 
LWCF. But with the coming of the 1980s, this changed dramatically. Support for 
state and local programs plummeted. In the last two fiscal years, there were no 
LWCF appropriations for state and local matching grants. 

California is a case in point. In the 1970s, the Golden State benefited greatly from 
the LWCF averaging a little more than $11 million each year. Since then, however, 
funding dropped as quickly as a rock off the Golden Gate Bridge. In the 1980s, the 
average LWCF annual appropriation for California fell to less than $7 million. 

So far this decade, we’ve fared even worse, averaging about $1.4 million — that’s 
a mere 10 percent of the funding we received in the 1970s. 

The negligence is as bipartisan as the creation of the act itself, and spans admin- 
istrations of both parties. 

In the meantime in California, our population has increased, placing even more 
pressure not just on the 264 units of our beautiful State Park system, but on re- 
gional and local parks as well. Increased population means more demand for more 
parks. 

California is not unique in this. Attendance in state parks around the country 
rose by more than 30 million annually between 1987 and 1992. In his 1995 report 
to Congress on the LWCF, National Park Service Director Roger Kennedy pointed 
this out well. He wrote: 

“States continue to support this program and depend on its annual apportionment 
to supplement existing funding sources in providing recreation opportunities to their 
communities. In many local instances it constitutes the only means of financing 
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much-needed recreational opportunities for its populace, including youth-at-risk, 
senior citizens, the economically disadvantaged, and those with disabilities.” 

There are many debates in these corridors, and even in this subcommittee, about 
the role of federal government in preserving public lands. We experience this in Sac- 
ramento as well, I assure you. 

In another way, therefore, I can’t stress enough the importance of LWCF for 
states and local communities. In short, it gives more power to the people, by placing 
the funds closer to home. Here in Washington, you refer to it as “states’ rights.” 
Thousands of miles west of here, at the state Capitol, they refer to it as “local con- 
trol.” 

The benefits of this are numerous. More people are involved in the decision-mak- 
ing. Communities must match the LWCF grant, so they have incentive and a goal 
that can be attained. In many areas, problems in a state or community are best an- 
swered by those who live in that state or community. 

In its day, the LWCF has built ballparks in urban settings like Oakland, it ac- 
quired Martin Luther King, Jr.’s boyhood home in Atlanta, and it helped finish off 
the Appalachian Trail. Over the life of the program, stateside funding has financed 
more than 8,500 acquisition projects covering more than 2.3 million acres, and fund- 
ed 28,000 outdoor recreational facility developments. 

Thirty some-odd years ago, the creation of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund was a bipartisan measure, and that makes sense even today. It’s an issue 
that’s broad enough for all to accept, and one that crosses many boundaries. That’s 
why such a broad coalition has come together, as I said earlier, to work for it. 

The restoration of state and local LWCF funding should be an easy decision for 
you, and it is an easy decision that will immediately show many rewards throughout 
the country. There is no controversy in restoring state and local support in LWCF, 
but I can assure you there will be if this noble effort is abandoned. 

As this own subcommittee’s oversight plan states, “the need for public outdoor 
recreation space is greatest in urban and suburban areas of this country. For these 
reasons, continued exclusive focus on federal land acquisition cannot be justified.” 

I couldn’t have said it better myself. Thank you very much. 


Statement of Thomas Cove, Vice President of Government Relations, 
Sporting Goods Manufacturers Association 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Thomas Cove and I am Vice President 
of the Sporting Goods Manufacturers Association (SGMA). SGMA is the national 
trade association for producers and distributors of athletic equipment, footwear and 
apparel. 

I welcome the opportunity to testify this morning and commend the Committee 
for its decision to hold a hearing on the stateside of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. My industry and the broader recreation community are encouraged by 
the attention this hearing brings to this important program. 

In 1994, I was honored to serve on the National Park Service Review Committee 
for the Land and Water Conservation Fund. I understand our report has been made 
available to the Resources Committee — I urge you to look at it closely as it rep- 
resents the results of countless hours of discussion and consensus building. As the 
sole industry representative on the review committee, I was extremely impressed by 
the caliber of my colleagues and new thinking they brought to problems facing the 
stateside of the Land and Water Fund. I continue to endorse the report’s basic find- 
ing, namely, that a reinvigoration of the LWCF vision, whether in its current pro- 
grammatic form or otherwise, is vitally needed in order for the country to save its 
cherished heritage of open spaces and parks. 

Within my industry, we regard the experience of a well-funded stateside Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to be a demonstrable success. The Fund allowed a great 
diversity of land to be protected and created a significant inventory of recreational 
opportunities for citizens in every state. Thousands of local parks and facilities were 
developed under the state assistance program, providing tangible and intangible 
benefits to generations of Americans. Not insignificantly, beyond the actual funds 
it provided, the Fund’s incentives created countless partnerships that have resulted 
in innovative programs to protect habitat, preserve historic sites and provide recre- 
ation. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund was a promise made to the American 
people beginning in 1965 that has delivered a return on investment that any Wall 
Street financier would be proud to call his/her own. 
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Sadly, much of the promise was broken in recent years when funding for the 
stateside of the Fund was cut substantially, to the point of its virtual elimination 
today. 

We strongly urge the Committee to take action to revitalize the LWCF ideal. 
Technical and financial assistance to state and local conservation and recreation has 
a long history of bipartisan support. The program was recommended by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission in the 1960’s, President Reagan’s Com- 
mission on Americans Outdoors in the 1980’s, and the National Park Service Review 
Committee in 1994 and yet today is threatened with extinction. 

Let me take a moment to highlight our view of the value of the state assistance 
program. 

State and local parks are where the vast majority of Americans recreate day in 
and day out. Though most Americans might love to visit our showcase national 
parks regularly, they are unable to for reasons of economics, geography, or com- 
peting leisure alternatives. Most Americans recreate close to home, in local, regional 
and state parks. Whether for toddlers in a playground, teenagers on a ball field, or 
senior citizens on a nature trail, easily accessible recreation opportunities contribute 
significantly to quality of life for individuals, families and communities across the 
country. 

Participation in recreation is valued not just for enjoyment but because Americans 
know it leads to improved physical and mental health, better appreciation of nature 
and the environment, and stronger, shared values. 

Providing recreation opportunities close to home is more imperative than ever. In 
its research report titled Recreation in the New Millennium, the Recreation Round- 
table found that the greatest barrier to participation in outdoor recreation in Amer- 
ica in 1995 was lack of discretionary time. Twice as many people cited time versus 
money as a major hurdle to outdoor recreation participation. Local recreation alter- 
natives speak directly to Americans’ need to carve more time out of the day. 

At the same time, the quality of recreation experiences in critical areas is dimin- 
ishing. In the same Recreation Roundtable study, Americans living in large, urban 
areas are, as a group, the least satisfied with their recreation opportunities. The 
study also found that residents of America’s largest metropolitan areas participate 
on average in fewer recreation activities and on a less frequent basis than other 
Americans. 

A 1995 Washington Post article, entitled “No Place to Play”, recounts the tragic 
story of two young girls who died after playing in an abandoned car in Southeast 
Washington. The underl 3 dng theme of the story, as articulated by many residents 
of the girls’ neighborhood, was the lack of opportunities for local children to recreate 
in a safe, enjoyable way. Too often this is a way of life in low-income urban neigh- 
borhoods. 

Images of unscathed community gardens and parks located next to torched build- 
ings and looted businesses in the aftermath of the 1992 Los Angeles riots illustrate 
the value urban communities place on protected open spaces. 

In suburban America, conflicts over usage of parks and open space are increas- 
ingly commonplace. At the beginning of every season, soccer and football league ad- 
ministrators do battle over access to precious fields. Primary school parents view 
junior high and high school sports programs as a threat to their children’s ability 
to get field time. Women’s sports proponents are becoming more vocal, appropriately 
so, about receiving their fair share of choice locations and practice times. 

Lack of fields, courts and facilities can limit the number of young people who are 
given the opportunity to play sports. Rarely are the ones who miss out the elite ath- 
letes, but more likely the intramural player for whom hurdles to participation be- 
come quickly insurmountable. 

Privately owned fee-based facilities are springing up to meet the need for recre- 
ation. While these first-class complexes of sport fields and support facilities can and 
do deliver quality services, we should not allow personal financial resources to de- 
termine citizens basic access to recreation. 

At the same time, there are almost daily reports about the negative health con- 
sequences of America’s sedentary lifestyle. Just last Friday, the government’s Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention reported that, due to inactivity and over- 
eating, 35 percent of the country’s adults and 13 percent of our children weigh dan- 
gerously more than they should. This is the most overweight the nation has been 
since the government began compiling statistics in the 1960’s. According to the Na- 
tional Task Force on the Prevention and Treatment of Obesity, the economic costs 
of obesity in the United States exceed $68 billion annually. The need to make recre- 
ation alternatives available to all Americans is good public policy. 

I do not want to leave the impression that the LWCF is, or should be, simply a 
funding vehicle to provide safe, affordable recreation opportunities. I have focused 
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on the recreation issues because I know them better, but any discussion of LWCF 
must include its fundamental conservation legacy. The protection of threatened land 
and water resources remains a central and essential basis for the fund. 

Development pressures in urban, suburban and exurban America are well docu- 
mented. The U.S. Department of Agriculture found that the amount of developed 
land in the United States increased by 14 million acres between 1982 and 1992. Ac- 
cording to National Growth Management Leadership Project, during the last twenty 
years in the New York metropolitan area population grew by 8 percent while 
amount of urbanized land increased by 65 percent. During the same period, popu- 
lation in Seattle grew by 38 percent but the amount of urban area grew by 87 per- 
cent. In Denver, projections tell the same story. 

Many wildlife and plant resources are threatened by this development. Strapped 
state and local budgets limit options to address habitat degradation. Hundreds of 
non-game species will benefit if action is taken before the need for threatened or 
endangered designations. An appropriately funded Land and Water Conservation 
Fund would offer real potential to protect important natural settings. 

Of further concern is the possibility that we are bringing up generations of Ameri- 
cans who have no connection to the wonders of our country’s vast natural legacy. 
The future policy implications of having large numbers of citizens with no hands- 
on contact with nature and conservation are scary. Both for our industry and for 
the country. 

Looking forward, I offer several recommendations for consideration. First, the 
Fund clearly needs to be modified to allow states and localities greater flexibility 
to take action. Devolution requires the ability for states and localities to adapt a 
program to locally developed and implemented priorities. Second, the equity of pri- 
vate land owners must be respected. Third, federal-state-local partnerships as well 
as public-private collaborations should be encouraged. LWCF regulations should be 
amended to facilitate such partnerships. Fourth, oversight and administration of the 
program should be raised to the Department of Interior level. Its current status 
within the National Park Service does not serve the program or NFS well. 

The theoretical premise of dedicating royalty income from depletion of a non-re- 
newable resource for investment in protection of a different precious resource re- 
mains strong and valid. It should be maintained if at all possible. 

Having participated in policy battles on Land and Water Fund for several years 
now, I must be clear that as much as my industry values the potential of an appro- 
priately funded stateside fund, we do not advocate draining the federal account to 
increase stateside appropriations. We understand the significant budget constraints 
facing this Congress but believe a full investment in both federal and stateside ac- 
counts will reap fully justifiable dividends for generations to come. The 1994 report 
eloquently captures the vision we endorse, “ We envision a network of parks, pre- 
serves, open spaces, greenways and recreation sites and centers stretching across 
this nation, touching all communities, and accessible to all Americans.” It is a noble 
and appropriate vision, and it will only take hold with a long term commitment of 
resources. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my industry’s views. I am happy to an- 
swer any questions the Committee might have. 


Testimony of Judy Beck, Commissioner, Glenview Park District; Past 
President of the Illinois Association of Park Districts 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to speak to you today about a program 
that is near and dear to my community ... a federal program that really works 
... a federal program that has changed the landscape of my town and perhaps 
many in America. 

My name is Judy Beck, I have been an elected park commissioner in Glenview, 
Illinois, for 18 years. I am one of 2,100 elected in our state who serve without com- 
pensation. I have been president of our park district three times and am a recent 
past president of our state organization, the Illinois Association of Park Districts. 
As a local government official, I would like to speak today on behalf of restoring 
funding for the local grant portion of the Land and Water Conservation Fund. A 
commitment by Congress that is fundamental to the protection of recreational op- 
portunities for all Americans. 

We at the local level are most certainly aware of the need to contain spending. 
We face on a much smaller scale, the same issue that you do. However, you should 
be aware that the local need for parks and open space cannot be achieved without 
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the partnership of the federal government. A partnership that has had a long his- 
tory of success. 

My objective this morning is to speak specifically to that portion of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund which had been devoted to enhancing outdoor recreation 
opportunities at the local level for Americans since 1965. Unfortunately, it is also 
the portion of the program which has been most drastically eroded during the past 
decade. 

The irony of this weakening federal commitment to the stateside funding compo- 
nent of LWCF for “close to home park sites” and recreational opportunities is that 
this is one of the most efficient and effective of all federal grant programs. Nation- 
wide, since the program’s inception, over $3.2 billion in federal seed money has been 
matched for a total investment of $6.4 billion to develop nearly 27,000 state, county 
and city park and recreation facilities and acquire 2.3 million acres of park land and 
open space. 

In Illinois the state’s existing public recreation lands and facilities are inadequate 
to meet the needs of our 11.5 million people. Less than 4% of Illinois’ land is in pub- 
lic recreation and conservation use. Although Illinois is recognized as a leader with 
regard to its recreation distribution systems, intense competition for land brought 
about by urban sprawl and an agricultural economy severely limits the ability of 
local and state government to afford the increasing demands for public open space 
and recreation lands. Without increased and stable federal funding, opportunities to 
protect quality outdoor recreation lands and pristine natural areas in Illinois for fu- 
ture generations will be lost forever. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund program, as originally set forth and 
funded through the late 60’s and 70’s, accomplished significant results in Illinois as 
well as throughout the country. More than 900 state and local park and conserva- 
tion projects totaling more than $290 million in value were funded in Illinois. This 
year, communities are seeking $24 million in assistance to enable them to carry out 
much needed projects. The needs . . . the demands . . . obviously are there . . . but 
the money is not. Increased funding for the LWCF stateside program is critical to 
meeting Illinois’ close-to-home park and recreational needs. 

In Glenview, a suburb north of Chicago, we have been very fortunate. We have 
just received reimbursement for (what I hope is not one of the last) Land and Water 
Conservation Fund projects in Illinois. 

Let me briefly tell you about the Glenview Park District and the “Grove”. The 
Glenview Park Dlsttict is a separate unit of local government authorized by state 
statute that encompasses all of the Village of Glenview and parts of five other sur- 
rounding villages and unincorporated Cook County, with an approximate population 
of 50,000. We have independent teixing capabilities for open space and recreation, 
the limits of which have been “capped” by our state General Assembly. By design, 
as much as 60% of our budgeted income is from fees and charges. 

The challenge in Glenview, indeed in all of Northeastern Illinois, is to provide for 
open space and recreation in a highly populated area, with a strong economy driving 
up land values. To illustrate that, undeveloped land is so expensive that it is priced 
by the square foot, not by the acre. 

I’d like to share with you the outstanding results of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund (LWCF) Local Grant Program as it has been applied in our commu- 
nity. “The Grove” is a 123 acre nature preserve and center, and national historic 
landmark that was the home of Robert Kennicott, the western most natural sci- 
entist for the Smithsonian Institution, the discoverer of dozens of species, plants 
and animals (many of which remain on this site today) and one of the early explor- 
ers of Alaska. 

In 1975, LWCF money was used as a part of a million dollar package to purchase 
82 acres and Robert Kennicott’s homestead. Money from LWCF was leveraged with 
state and local public funds as well as private contributions. 

In 1995, LWCF dollars were again used with state, local and private funds to add 
41 adjacent acres owned by the John C. and Catherine T. Mac Arthur Foundation. 
As a result of the LWCF grant, our agency was able to reunite parcels that were 
once part of the original Kennicott’s Grove. LWCF, and Illinois funding through its 
Open Space Land Acquisition and Development (OSLAD) Grant Program each con- 
tributed $400,000 toward the total purchase price of $2,275 million. The Mac Arthur 
Foundation contributed $400,000, the Local Grove Support Organization contributed 
$576,000, and the Glenview Park District contributed $600,000 to reach the total. 
It was LWCF and OSLAD’s participation that leveraged the foundation and the 
local support to help us meet our goal. 

Today the Grove is a vital part of our community. Approximately 75,000 school 
children visit the Grove, and total annual attendance is about 500,000. This is a 
clear measurement, but just one example, of the success of LWCF spending. 
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I testify before you today because I believe in the value that parks and recreation 
adds to the lives of all Americans. I have seen the impact of suburban sprawl in 
the Chicago suburbs and the tremendous brownscape problems in the city. I have 
also seen firsthand that stateside LWCF funding is a stimulus to acquiring addi- 
tional monies for investment in our parks. This funding does more than provide op- 
portunities for fun and games, it impacts youth at risk and crime prevention, health 
care cost reductions, economic growth, urban revitalization, and promotes a tremen- 
dous sense of family and community pride. 

Today Tm asking for your assistance and commitment to provide funding for the 
stateside component of LWCF. I assure you that your commitment will be recog- 
nized by the unseen future generations of Americans who will commend you for 
your foresight. 

Mr. Chairman, thank your for opportunity to bring the open space concerns of Illi- 
nois to the members of the subcommittee. 


Statement by Katherine Stevenson, Associate Director, Cultural Resource 

Stewardship and Partnerships, National Park Service, Department of the 

Interior 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
testify on one of the National Park Service’s important partnership programs, the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) state grant-in-aid program. 

As you travel across the country, in your State and in your District, many of the 
park sites you visit, from the smallest inner-city athletic field to the greatest ex- 
panses of wilderness, have a common link: the LWCF program. Given available re- 
sources, however, the Administration and Congress have decided to focus LWCF 
funding on top-priority Federal acquisitions for parks, forests, refuges and public 
lands. The LWCF State grants assistance program was not funded for Fiscal Years 
1996 and 1997. In keeping with the Administration’s ongoing efforts to balance the 
budget, funding was not proposed for FY 1998 nor are there plans to request any 
new grant appropriations in the foreseeable future. Instead, the Administration pro- 
poses funding for the most critical projects needed to protect resources or improve 
management of authorized parks and other areas. 

The unique place of the LWCF in America’s conservation and recreation legacy 
can be better understood through a quick review of its origins. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, increasing consciousness of public health 
and environmental issues and an expanding need for recreational space resulted in 
the creation of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission (ORRRC) in 
1958. 

After three years of research, the bipartisan Commission developed specific rec- 
ommendations for a national recreation program. The ORRRC report emphasized 
that State, local, and the Federal governments and the private sector were key ele- 
ments in the total effort to make outdoor recreation opportunities widely available. 

Largely as a result of ORRRC’s work, the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
was passed and signed into law on September 3, 1964, as Public Law 88-578. The 
Act established a funding source for both Federal acquisition of park and recreation 
lands and matching grants to state and local governments for recreation planning, 
acquisition and development. It set requirements for state planning and provided 
a formula for apportioning annual LWCF appropriations to the States and Terri- 
tories. 

The Act reflects two historic principles: 

(1) to provide predictable annual funding for high priority capital investments 
that help ensure conservation of our nation’s natural resources and our ability to 
meet recreation needs, not only for the immediate present, but for future genera- 
tions as well; and 

(2) to reinvest a significant portion of Federal returns from exploitation of one key 
natural resource, the mineral products removed from the Outer Continental Shelf 
areas, in conservation of other key natural resources, namely public parks, wildlife 
habitats and other recreation resources. 

By incorporating these principles, the LWCF Act became a model for resource con- 
servation programs in many jurisdictions around the country. 

Several increases in the fund culminated with enactment of P.L. 95-42 in June 
1977, which raised the authorization level of the Fund to $900 million for FY 1978 
and subsequent years. The increases in the Fund’s authorization over the years re- 
flected Congress’ understanding that the needs for the Fund had expanded in three 
ways: the State grant program needed to give more emphasis to urban parks and 
recreation areas; the grant program should help acquire and develop recreation fa- 
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cilities within urban areas; and the Federal side of the Fund program needed to con- 
tribute to meeting close-to-home recreation needs. The appropriations authority 
under the original LWCF Act was extended through 2015 with the enactment of 
P.L. 100-203. 

Since 1965, funding for the grants program has averaged approximately $105 mil- 
lion per year. Recently, the annual appropriations have been below this average: 
The FY 1995 appropriation totalled $24.7 million, and in FY 1996 and 1997, the ap- 
propriation for new grants was zero. 

Initially, three sources of revenue to the fund were designated: proceeds from 
sales of surplus Federal real property, motorboat fuel taxes and fees for recreation 
use of Federal lands. The level of funding from FY 1966 through FY 1968 reached 
about $100 million per year, which was far short of Congress’ expectations. To rem- 
edy this shortfall, it was proposed that Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) mineral leas- 
ing receipts be tapped. In 1968, P.L. 90-401 raised the Fund’s level to $200 million 
a year for five years making OCS revenues available to cover the difference between 
this minimum level and receipts from other sources. 

LWCF Grant Process 

Simply put, the LWCF grant program is a State-driven grant program. Each State 
receives a share of each annual appropriation called an “apportionment”. This ap- 
portionment is made by the Secretary and is based on a legislative formula. 
Through a statewide planning process prescribed by the Act, each State, in concert 
with its local jurisdictions and subdivisions, establishes state priorities which serves 
to target the expenditures where the recipients, not the federal government, feel 
that it is needed most. 

Grants are made on a matching basis of no more than 50 percent for the acquisi- 
tion and development of public outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 

LWCF Program Accomplishments 

For the LWCF State grants program, over $3.2 billion have been appropriated to 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Northern Marianas for planning, acquisition and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation opportunities in the United States. 

Through FY 1996, a total of 37,300 projects have been approved to support the 
acquisition of open space for park lands or the development of outdoor recreation 
facilities. The Federal share of $3.2 billion has been matched by State and local con- 
tributions, for a total LWCF grant investment of over $6.5 billion. States have re- 
ceived about 8,200 grants and counties some 4,800, while cities, towns and other 
local agencies matched more than 24,000 grants. 

Of the total number of projects, about 10,000 have helped States and localities to 
acquire some 2.3 million acres of park land. Almost 27,000 projects have been for 
the development of outdoor recreation facilities. Seventy-five percent of the total 
funds obligated have gone to locally sponsored projects to provide close-to-home 
recreation opportunities that are readily accessible to America’s youth, adults, sen- 
ior citizens and the physically or mentally challenged. 

These facilities are down the street, across town, in the inner city, they’re in vir- 
tually every nook and cranny of our country and serve every segment of the public. 
Millions of Americans and visitors to this country have walked, jogged, picnicked, 
hiked, hiked, fished, hunted golfed, or hit a ball in at least one of these areas. These 
are the destination State parks for families of campers and hikers; parks where kids 
learn baseball and how to swim; parks where grade school classes visit nature cen- 

The Legacies of LWCF 

From a historical perspective, the LWCF has contributed significantly to the out- 
door recreation estate over its 30 years of existence. With funding ranging from sev- 
eral thousand dollars for picnic areas to millions for new national and state park 
lands, conservation areas and recreation facilities, the LWCF has had broad impact 
on outdoor America. Significant also is that a considerable amount of the income 
going to the Fund has come about through the leasing of offshore mineral rights, 
thus recycling an important natural resource back to public use. While one non-re- 
newable resource is being used another is being protected. 

It is important to note that, in addition to the large number of projects, LWCF 
grants have had substantial long-term effects on our overall attitudes and policies 
toward outdoor recreation. The first legacy of this kind is the notion, basic to the 
LWCF Act, that States must assume a leadership role as providers of recreation op- 
portunities. 

Today, there is clear evidence that the LWCF program has resulted in States tak- 
ing greater responsibility for the protection and development of recreation resources 
at every level. The results of State leadership extend beyond simple increases in the 
size and number of recreation areas. Among other things, they include State actions 
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to establish scenic river and recreational trail systems, to capitalize on the value 
of recreation resources in stimulating tourism and other economic opportunities, and 
to provide additional financial and technical assistance to local recreation efforts 
through State planning, grant, and loan programs. 

Second, when the Fund was established. State recreation planning was essentially 
non-existent. Statewide recreation planning has given States and their citizens new 
tools to analyze recreation needs and alternatives in a systematic and responsive 
way. Indeed, many states now require that local governments develop recreation 
plans as a condition for any type of Federal or State recreation assistance. 

The third legacy is our fiduciary responsibility. Section 6(f)(3) of the Act that re- 
quires all property acquired or developed with LWCF assistance must be main- 
tained perpetually in public outdoor recreation use. Section 6(f)(3) is the cornerstone 
of the local/State/Federal partnership and provides assurance that, regardless of fu- 
ture funding levels, each one of the sites receiving assistance under this program 
is protected and will remain in public park and recreation use in perpetuity. This 
provision has immeasurable impact on long-term protection of recreation resources. 

Section 6(f) is strong. This provision reduces the temptation to use LWCF-assisted 
park lands as a “cheap” or “convenient” land-bank for strip mall or other non-recre- 
ation developments. Section 6(f) is also flexible. It recognizes that times and demo- 
graphics change and that another use for the Fund-assisted property might one day 
be more appropriate. In these cases, converting the property to another use is called 
a conversion and is allowed as long as it is replaced with other property of at least 
equal fair market value and usefulness. 

The protective language of the law has prevented a large number of “nuisance” 
conversions. It has also worked in hundreds of successful cases where conversions 
have been approved. Here, the replacement lands have protected the original public 
investment and either maintained or enhanced the public recreation estate. The law 
has also withstood testing in the courts and found to be strong. 

Consistent oversight over the years has ensured permanency of LWCF’s contribu- 
tions to the national recreation estate. The most tangible evidence of the program 
in future years will be the tens of thousands of recreation sites across the country 
that will remain available for us and our children and our grandchildren. 

LWCF Program Status 

The vision of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission in 1958 has 
been repeatedly reaffirmed. The President’s Commission on Americans Outdoors 
concluded in 1986 that a successor to the LWCF (due at that time, to expire in 
1989) should be created and dedicated from the sale of nonrenewable resources. In 
1994 a committee established by the National Park System Advisory Board recog- 
nized our national failure to invest and reinvest in parks and recreation and pro- 
posed an American Network of Parks and Open Space and the revitalization of the 
LWCF and UPARR programs; and as recently as this year, the Americans for our 
Heritage and Recreation Coalition, consisting of a number of disparate groups which 
banded together to seek a reliable funding source for America’s conservation and 
recreation needs, concluded that the LWCF is “arguably the most important envi- 
ronmental program of this century” and that a reliable source of funding should be 
restored. 

We believe that it is essential to maintain the spirit and intent of the LWCF Act 
as provided for under Section 6(f)(3). In keeping with this direction, late last year, 
NPS established a special team to develop plans to accomplish these objectives. 
More specifically, the team has been charged with offering recommendations to ac- 
complish the following: 

— expeditiously close-out the LWCF grants project selection, approval, and reim- 
bursement processes; 

— establish an effective and efficient plan of action to protect the legacy created 
through the 37,000-1- funded projects. 

The team has focused its initial energies on developing actions to close-down 
grant project operations as soon as possible. A draft plan of action was adopted and 
distributed at a special business meeting of the National Association of State Out- 
door Recreation Liaison Officers (NASORLO) in St. Louis on February 8. No opposi- 
tion was expressed to the proposal by NASORLO. As of February 26, the following 
recommendations have been implemented: 

— the LWCF obligation process (which now uses unobligated funds from prior 
years’ appropriations to fund a handful of new projects), will be terminated effective 
August 30, 1997; 

— all active projects with unexpended balances will be terminated effective Sep- 
tember 30, 20()0. (Ending dates for new and amended projects are limited to that 
same date). 
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It should be noted that the Service, under the Administration’s reinvention and 
downsizing initiative, has significantly reduced LWCF administrative costs, e.g., a 
62 percent reduction in FTE’s since FY 1993. Further reductions are scheduled for 
FY 1998 which is in accord with the Administration’s budget request. It should be 
noted that the lack of newly-appropriated funds for LWCF grant-in-aid assistance 
does not translate to a lack of need for program administrative support. In addition, 
the Secretary has continuing fiduciary responsibilities regarding the protection and 
stewardship for over 30,000 assisted sites as well as for over 600 projects which 
have contractual expiration dates extending into the end of year 2000. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. I will be glad to answer any questions you 
may have. 
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FY 1996 data is Inal reported by Treasiny. FTs 1997'199a receipts are estimatas for the FY 1998 Presklenrs Budget totalling to the amount authorized in 
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The Land and Water Conservation Fund O-IHVCF) ww managed i:? Bie Hertoge CtHiseAratien md SetvUx ^iCRS) (rn^maily the Bureau of 

Outdoor (^creation) untB HORS was atwSshed and mersed into the rational Park Sendee (NPS) May 31, 1981. NPS then became manager of the L&WCF. . 
Appropriations reatized in FVs 1968*1968 were liinibid to amounts available from receipts and were less than the amounts in the appropriatbn acts. ' 

The 1.5WCF Act was amended to d^xsit am«s^ cd Qi^ Shetf pcS) rec^ts Mo the sutRcwrt to m^e annua) receipts Mo me Fimd 

total $200,000 million in FYs 1969-1970, *300.000.000 tn FYVi 1971*1977 and *900 million beginning FY 1078, Receipt totals FY •$ 1969-1973 varied from 
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known; any variances therefrom m the actual non-OCS receipts finally reported for that fiscal year must be compensated for by an adjustment to OCS 
receipts-after the end of that fiscal year to comply wnth the maridate in ttie L&WCF Act that annual receipts are to total to a certain amount [now $900 million). 


hese were originalty 'advance appropriations* from Oeneraf Treasury funds authorized by the L4WCF Aa; a provision for repayment to Treasury was 
repealed. Although the funds from General Treasury were appropriated and used for L&WCF purposes, Treasury did not report them as L&WCF receipts or 
appropriations. 


NPS Budget Team Februar/ 20, 1997 
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FY 1996 appropriations reflect inter-bureau redistrftulion of Land Acquisidon furtds by transfer approved by 
ranking Appropriation Subcommittee members. 

FY 1 997 appropriations are those enacted to date; FY 1 998 are those requested in ttie President's Budget 
Amounts may not add to totels due to rounding. FVs 1966-1968 funds are Emited by receipt defldendes. 
National Park Service (NFS) amounts inchide an>ropnation8 to the Heritage Conservation and Recreaticm 
Service (originally Bureau of Outdoor Recreation(BOR)) before it was m^ged into NPS May 31 ,1981. 

Land Acquisition amounts induda retated Administration (AcquistBon Maitegwnent). 

Transfers (shown above) from State Grant Contingenqr Fund canyov^ amounts to State Grant 
Administration were Congressionally approved but are not reflected in Ote amounts shown for State Grants 
or Grant Administration. 

* General Treasury Funds: Congress funded FVs 1968 and 1969 ^spropriafims for L&WCF purposes partly 
from General Treasury funds [counts shown in brackets; not part of L&WCF receipts or appropriations] 
vrithout specifying tiidr use within the appropriations, so a [sesumption is used based on committoe reports 
showing that $9,191,000 for FY 1968 is wrthto the amount of increased NPS/BOR Land Acquisition flinding 
over FY 1 967, and that the $53,000,000 for FY 1 969 equals the part fbr NPS/BOR Redwood acqutoition. 


Transfers (shown 
above) from NPS 
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related Administra- 
tion are not reflected 
in the amounts 
shown fbr Admin- 
istration. 


NPS Budget Team F^ruary 20, 1997 
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STATEMENT OF NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ON LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND STATE ASSISTANCE, 
MARCH 11, 1997. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee. I am Barry Tindail, director of Public Policy for the 
Natic«al Recreation and Park Association. We are homn^ to be invited to address the Subrammittee 
OB the history and pc^ntial of Land and Water Conservation Fund state grants assistance. NRPA is 
headquarter^ in Arlington. Virginia We are a nmional non-fmofit organization whose trustees, 
oHicem and members s^vocate access to recreation resources mid experiences of the highest quali^ for 
all prople. Our members include individuals, public agencies, private groups and others who serve on 
appointed recreation and paiic bc^s and commissicms, i^an. design and manage public and other 
p^s and recreation resources and recremion services or eng^ in research and educaticai as faculties 
and students in universities nationwide. 

Our statement is generally divided into several parts -- a history of actions leading to the passage of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fur^, with {xuliculm emphasis cm its state assistance provisions; a 
review of apprc^riations over the years; analysis of pn^ram accomplishments; recent assessments of 
national recreation policies and programs; principal implications arising from these assessments; and 
perspectives on fiscal, environmental and serial needs that should be addressed by the Fund progrmn. 
Attachments imrlude: LWCF project examples and a summary of estimated local capital investment 
needs for the period 1995 - 1999. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCP^ has a unique (dace in America’s conservation and 
recreation history. In 1958, increasing public consciousness of health and environmental issues, 
expanding needs for recreational space, and obvious threats to remaining open space and natural 
resources combined into a bre^ congressional mandate, fully su|^rted by President Dwight 
Eisenhower, that created the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. A bipartisan 
commission of public officials from the federal, stale and local governments, with representatives of 
private advocacy groups and businesses was formed. After thiw years of intensive research, the 
Commission (teveloped specific reccxnmendatitxis for a national recreaticai program. Its 1962 report. 
Outdoor Recreation for America, emphasized that st^ and local as well as federal governments and 
the private sector were key elements in the total effort to make resource-based recreation opportunities 
available. The Commission’s major lectmimendation’s were; 

1) The United States should establish a national recreation pdicy to preserve, develop and make accessible 
recreaiiOT resources to all Americans, and an independent agency to conduct nationwide recreation planning, help 
coordinate all related federal pdides and programs, and assist other levels of government toward ie same goals. 

2) PuUic and private entities at all levels should adqit programs make the best possible use of available 
resources recreadcHi resources. 

3) Each state, through a central agency, should develqj a long-range |dan for resource-based recteatic« - to 
provide adequate recreation c^i^iortunities, to acquire and develop recreation lands where necessary, and to {sotect 
outstanding natural values. 

4) A federal fiutding program should be estd)lished to provide grants to states to encourage planning and 
stimulate them and local governments to meet the new demands fcM’ recreation. 

In response to its recommendations, funding legislation was introduced in 1962, during the second 
session of the 87th Congress. No action was i^en in that Congress, but in February 1963, President 
J(An l^nnedy prqxi^d legislation to establish a “Land and Water Conservation Fund” that could 
assist states in recre^on planning, acquisition and development and help to finance new federal 
recreation lands. Fdlowing the Commission’s recommendations, great emphasis was placed on 
planning for future recreation opportunities. In its hearing on the LWCF bill. Congress defined 
requirements for statewide cenn^hensive outdoox* recreation plans (SCORft) that would be a 
condition of state grants. 
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Re(»gi^ng tte ia|^ less tbe bod and recre^kHi base to develo^pmem, one of the 
ie^l^on's major ^iposes was to reduce die lag in recreation land acquisidon. The House 
Committee cm Intericnr and Insular Affairs* in its report on the bill, stated that emphasis should be 
given, at the begumh^ of the ^ast pre^ram, to acquisidcHi ciitical lasd^ and open speu^es, buttimt 
c^d be fae^iced later with a^»q[xiate (bveJqnnent gnurts to make programs ^ fadlities 
available to the piMc. Cemgress cle^y indicated that the new federal program should have an 
enduring effect on the suf^y of recreadcm sites and f^lities by requiring that all sit^ assisted by 
giante be aided p^mai^^y to the recreation ^ate As a result, Sectiem ^0(3) of the Ad 

st^es unequivoc^ly that grant>assisted areas are to remain forever available for “public outdoor 
recretdioa use,” or be iqilaced by lands of equal maricet vdue and recreation usefulness. 

Widi vigcmmis bipaidsas suq>port in bc^ ffouses of Confess, a tell was pass^ mid signed into law 
on September 3, 1964 as Public Law 88-5^. The Act ^tablished a funding source for bodi federal 
acquisition of and recreatitm lands and matching grants to state and local governments for 
lecieatkm {banning, af^i^timi mul ctevde^nnent. it set tequirements fcH’ stete {dannii^ and a 

formula for apportioning annual LWCF ^propriations to Uie states and territenies. Initially, three 
sources of revenue to the fund were designated* proceeds from sal^ of sur^rfus federal red property, 
molorbtmt firei ta:^ and fees recredion use of fe^rai lani^. Oiginaily, the law sp^ii^ that an 
average of 60 p^cent annua! af^Hopri^ons would go te grants wluie die remainder went federal 
land acquisition. 

Only $10.5 millk)!! vme aj^n^ated for Stete Grants in 1965, the fim yearc^ fmiding, birt timt 

increased to $84 million in 1966. The level of funding for bodi “sides” of the Fund averaged bmcly 
$100 million for each of the next three years, which was far short of Congress" expectmions. To 
remedy this shc^ail. it propos^ tl^ Outer Conturental Slrelf (OCS) cui aiKl leasing receif^ 
be ^ped. In 19®, P.L. 90^1 rmsed the Fund’s level to $200 million a year for five yeaj^, 
beginning in FY 19^, making OCS revenues available to cover the difi^eiencc between this minimum 
level and receipts from odier sources. This amendment established two important principles. First, 
the Fuad wouki •recycle* ^Hrtec^ tfre {mxreeds of resource exteaoiem by rKnve^ing a pc^on of such 
revenues into conservadon of nadiral resources and enhancement of recreation opportunities. Second 
~ although LWCF was not established as a (tedicated trust ~ all future spending freun the Fund would 
be “pay-as-yem-^, ” in the seme ftat non-tax fee ami commodity revenues w^e identified to cover the 
appri^ris^. 

Although ai^n^matioDs in any one yeac might be lower or higher than the minimum level. Congress 
and successive Adnttni^ations cxKmmtted^msdves to n^ittaintng an avera^ $200 imtlicm 
appropiiadon, so that any temporary ‘suri^uses’ in Uie amount avail^le from OCS revenues would 
eventually be appiopiiatei. By l^l, the $200 million a year for boUi state and federd appropriations 
^peared insuffic^t f^esidoit Ridba^ Nixon proposed, and the Congress apii^ov^ an anremlment 
increasiiig the ^auai amotmt to $300 millkm. TIus result^ in an average ^propriation of $ ISO million 
per year for State Grants in the second five years of the Strong support for die program 

continued duough the 1970s, widi Congress and die Ptesident ageing on further autkinzation 
mcreas^ to $S0O nd!li<» per year, and finally (in 19?6) to $^)0 millkm a y^. Anotl^ am^dm^t in 
1976 changed the state-fe^rd fcmnula sf^t to remove the upper limit (40 percent) on the “Federal side” 
of the Fund, (xoviding instead that ‘loot less dtao’^AO percent of annual appropriations would go to the 
ehgii^ agencies. 

Appropriations for State Grants 
Five-Year Periods from Fiscal Years 1965 - 1994 


Period 

$ in Mitiions 

1965-1969 

256 

1970-1974 

750 

1975-1979 

1,250 

1980^1984 

657 

1985-1989 

184 

1990-1994 

116 
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Funding for State Grants followed a fairly consistent trend of growth through 19^, but it was cut 
back severely during die Reagw Administraticui, which fw several years propc^ed near-zero fimding 
for both sides of the Fund when then Secret^ of the Interior James Watt vowed to end the LWCF 
pr<^ram through die budgetary process, in lieu of legislative deauthoiization. This result in a total 
“mor^orium” <hi grants in 19^. and an almost two-thirds reductimi in total Fund ap>roi^^ons. But 
while appropriations for federd lands recovered slightly and stabilized at about $200 million per year 
during t^ 1980s, grants dollars continued te decrease each year, through 1968, received a brief boost 
in the Hnal years ci’ the Bush Administration, but fell again to zero in 1996, under I^sitfent Clinton. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Annual Appropriations 
1965-1996 



Fiscal Years 


LWCF Program Accomplishments 

For the LWCF Grants f^gram, over $3.2 billion have been appix^riated to the 50 states, the District 
of Cc^umlria, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the NcHthem Marianas for 
planning, acquisitiim and development of recreation opportunities in the United States. Through FY 
1996, a t(Hal of 37300 injects were apiuDved to support acquisition of park and recreation resource 
or development of recreation facilities. They are in every geographic region of the U.S., in every 
CMinty and almost all localities. Federal obUgations totalling over $3.2 billion have been matched by 
state and local contributions, fora total LWCF grant investment ^.5 billion. States have received 
about 8300 grants and counties some 4,900, while cities, towns and other local agencies m^hed 
more than 24,000. 

Of the total number of grant projects, about 10, 000 have helped states and localities to conserve 
senne 2.3 million acres of land, including <x)mbination projects where donated land values matched the 
cost of development Almost 27,000 inoj^ts have b^ for the development of recreation facilities. 
Seventy-Hve percent of the total funds colligated have gtme to locally spmsored prefects to provide 
close-to-home recreation (^portunities readily accessible to America’s youth, adults, senior citizens 
and the i^ysically or ment^ly challenged. In additicn to thousands of smaller recreation areas, grants 
have help^ to acquire and deve]<^ new areas of statewide national signilicance such as the Allagash 
Wildcmess Waterway (Maine), Liberty Stale Park (New Jersey), the Willamette Greenway (Oregon), 
Platte River park (Denver). Heiman Brown Park (Houston), and Illinds Beach State Park (Chicago). 

Meanwhile, on the **Federal side” alnx^t $5.7 billion has been appropriated from the Fund dtrough 
FY 1997 to purchase lands for federal feuests, paiks, naticaiai rivers and trails, the i;^^ife refuge 
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system and the western public lands. The 4 miUion acres of new federal lands acquired through 
LWCF is at the core of more than 50 new national park units, including seashores, lakeshores and 
recreation areas. New recreation areas have also been procured in national forests in 45 states, ranging 
from basic camping, hiking and boating areas in the east and midwest to the landscapes of scenic rivers 
and larger areas like the Oregon Dunes NRA on the I^ific. Since 19^, LW CF has iM-oyided 
funding for acquisition of h£d>itat for endangered species like the Sandhill Crane and Horida Panther, 
and has helped add almost 1 million acres to national wildlife refuges, including such new refu^ as 
the Atchafalaya in Louisiana, the Lower Rio Grand in Texas, the Lower Suwanee River refuge in 
Horida and the San Francisco Bay refuge in California. With relatively small acquisitions in the 
Bureau of T and Management’s national resrwrce lands in the west, the Fund has ^so helped to create 
viable trails and other recreation centers within those extensive but scattered holdings. 

Lasting Value of the State-Federal Partnership 

Quantitatively, the LWCF has contributed significantly to the recreation estate over its 32 years of 
existence. Extending beyond the numbers of projects and acr^ and dc^^, it is important to note the 
giant program’s majOT effects on the country’s overall attitudes and policies toward conservation and 
recreation. Most of these less tangible benefits have come about as the result of the 32-year 
partnership with states and localities 

When the Fund was established, state recreation planning was essentially non-existent. Today, 
statewide recreation planning has given states and their citizens new tools to analyze recreation needs 
and alternatives in a systematic and responsive way. Indeed, many states now require that local 
governments develop recreation firians as a condition for any type of federal or state iwreation 
assistance. A 1976 amendment to the LWCF act required governors to certify public participation m 
die state’s recreation p lanning (SCORP) process. T^s led to development of the Open Project 
Selection Process (OPSP) now used by each state to link plan-defined priorities with actual selection of 
LWCF projects for funding. These processes ensure that all eli^ble applic^ts for LWCF ^sistance 
are aware of the availaltility of grants and that grants are responsive to identified needs. By increasing 
public awareness of the lii^ between state planning and rei projects, OPSPs have increased 
involvement in state recreation policy by citizens at all levels. 

In letrcspect, it is clear that the effects of st^ recreation planning and grant ^ivity under LWCF have 
been major incentives, along with growing public awareness of tire complexity of environmental 
probleir^ and social needs, that encourag^ states to take greater responsibility for the protection and 
development of their own recreation resources at every level. Substantial federal appropriations 
and, of equal importance — their reliable availability from year-to-year — first catalyz^ then solidified 
a state leadership rcrfe in many areas. These include actions by more than 30 states (from Wisconsin 
to Arizona and Maine to Washington) to establish their own scenic river and recreational trail sy^ms, 
and in almost all the states to provide additional financial and technical assistance to local recieanon 
efforts through state planning, grant, and loan programs. Hwida, for example, has several major 
open space protecti<»i i»ograins that were originally established to match LWCF grants; Maryland 1^ 
Program Open Space to acquire key parklan<£; Texas and Minnesota have dedicated portions of their 
special taxes to suppcat state and local recreation programs; New Jersey has repeatedly enhanced its 
Green Acres program that fuovides loans as well as giants for local recreation acquisition, 
rehabilitation and develc^ment 

This influence ctMitinues to the present In recent years, despite budgetary ups and downs, 
Californians and New Yoilcers, for example, have approved lar^ state bond issues for conservation 
and parks. States have shown and continue to show such initiative on their own, but LWCF helped to 
csdalyze many of these rffcHts and can (xmtinue to do so. A further lc^<^ -- and a major force for 
long-term protection of all recre^on resources — is the povision of Section 6(0(3) of the Act that 
requires all jxoperty acquired or developed with LW CF assistance to be maintained perpetu^ly in 
public recieatirxi use. Consistrat enfc^cement has developed strong stewardship programs in each of 
the states to help ensure that LWCF’s conbibutioos to the national recreation estate remMn real and 
accessible to our citizens. The most tangiNe evidence of the program in fitture years will be tens of 
th o usands o[ recreation sites across the country permanently available for our children and our 
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gran^diilcirCT. As Intericr Secr^ary BnK» BaUitl lecentfy cd^erved, tte future stevm^ of pid^lic 
lands wiU be educa^ and energised by a “user friendly” park at the end of die block. 

The Land and Wa»r Conservatkin Fui^ fnogram has helped build a pennaaect legacy for future 
generations. Ttese tlKxisands recreatum q^^Kxnnuties applied and prc^eaed by the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund act will remain as j^rpetual remin^rs of the foresight of its authors and the 
American people But the job is not completed. It must continue as population inqeases and land 
av^abie fcff recreation is committed to odier uses. 

Policy and Program Assessments 

In recent yeara, fliere have bemi a number of puWic assessment of die La^d mid Water Conservation 
Fund and the complementary Urban and Recreation Recovery grant programs. In 1994, for 
example, a select subcommittee d the National Mcs Advisory Bcwd released “An American 
Netwcwk of and Opm Space” with t»ckground ami fecomnrendadais on the LWCF ^mits 
program, like a 1987 report frwn the Resident's Commission on Americans Outdoors, this group 
identified the benefits of previous Fund grants, defined the great needs that still exist, and 
recommemied a $l billion per ^ar program to pmvi^ funding for kical and state as ^vell as f«ierai 
foreste, pmks and refuges. This level is in line with the $900 million per year authorized by Congress 
as early as 1976, but never fully realized bdbre funding was cut in the l^Os. The advisory group 
abo reccmnmended efftsts to streamline and “reinvent” pic^ram administration, and the Nation^ Park 
Seviee responded by ^tablishing two working groups — on aiUing red tape for new ^ants ami 
stewardship of assisted resource — which have now completed their efforts. But even as these 
recommendations were being made, LWCF ^^lpropriations have been caught in the budgetary wars erf" 
the last two years and grmits were reduced lo :rem. 

Capital Investment Needs: 1995 - 1999 

The N^oiuJ Recreatioa and Park Assoctatim surveyed nearly SX) local |^k and reoreato agenci^ 
in 1994, selected randomly from 5,000 a^ncies narionwitte to determine the needs, priorities and 
probable funding sources for capita investment in fiscal years 1995 through 1999. Based on this 
survey, we developed estimates of tola! local n^ds die five-y«ar perkid A farailel survey of state 
and recreation agencies revealed mininnim ^itai rreeds of ^ l^st $3 biUion for 1995-1999, Nil 
we were not able with confidence to project this information to total nationwide needs. 

Ou res^ich imiicated diat local park and leci^on ^nci^ require a natknral tt«al of $27.7 WIIicmi in 
capital investment for rehabilitatiem, land acquisition ^ new construction. Localities expect to have 
less than half that sum available. While die tcttal estimated need is down from $30-4 Nllion projected 
f^rom a previ^is five-year smvey, tire expected l^get slKHtfalls increased, in fact, by ^ven percent. 
Thwefore, it is possible that the lower tcial for 1995-1999 reduced expectatic«s as well as, (x 

instead of, a real decline in needs. 

Coosteuctiem of new recr^cm infrastructure tanked hi^e^ wiUi a need erf" $13.6 billion (49.9 

%) nationwide. For those s^encies expressing such new construction needs (87 %), the average need 
per agency was over ^ million, down from ^3.5 million for the previous five-year period. 

Rehabiiit^on and restor^ion needs nationwide tt^led $8.8 billion (32.3%). It is in^iortant to ncHe 
these needs are not for “maimenance” reflect majo’ costs for capital renovaticxi to correct 

deficiencies due to age or iimdequate design and to increase user c^>acity d existing functional 
fadiiti^. th(»e agendes exi^et^g a need for reha^lk^on investm^te (76%), the avera^ 
per agency was just under $2.2 millicm, up from $1.8 millicm in die previous survey. 

Land s^uisitiem iree<fe, tbiough both fee simi:^e purchase ^ le^ tlran fte apfmTacItes. totalled almt^ 
$5 Inllion ( 17.^). For ftese a^ncies expr^ng the need for capita inv^tn^l in land acquisitkm 
(52 %), Ac average cost per agency was $2.4 million, up from Ae $ 1 .8 million estimated previousl) . 
The average number of new acres needed rose from 167 to 214. 
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Local governments anUcipate (or hope) th^ six percent of their capital needs (almost$1.8 billion) 
would come from federal sources. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Ultimately, the Land and Water Conservation Fund is only in part about land and w^r. It is about 
whjtt we are wilfing to invest in ourselves and our pc«terity. The United Sta^ contains the wealthiest 
society in the history of the world. Yet we are a nation at risk. We have the greatest gap between rich 
and poor of any modem nation, and that gap is still inerting. 

The U.S. currently spends propoitioimtely more for health care ~ 14 percent of GNP — than any other 
nation. Yet we are a sedentary nation. According to a recent report by the Surgeon General, one 
fcnirtii erf all Am^k^ns p«f<xm almost no phya^ activiQ?. Nearly half of our youth aged 12-21 
years are inactive cm a regular basis. And only 19 percent of our high school ^dents arc active for 
more than 20 minutes five days a week — down from 37 percent in 1990, Our population’s “limitation 
of activity” index — a measure of long-tenn disability — increased by 45 percent between 1957 and 
1989. 

The nation grows in population at an increasing pace. From 1964 to 1994, we increased from 191 
million to 770 million people. As our population increases, so has competition for America ’s natural 
resources, the most important of which is undeveloped land. More people mean more homes and 
more businesses and roads to suj^rt them, despite existing concerns about curbing the ^ce of 
development. During the 10 years frwn 1982 to 1992, the nation experienced continued increases in 
deveiq>ed land, mexftiy involving convei^on from oop land, pasture, forest and range. And we are 
losing more and more of our special places to urban and suburban us^ or to resource extraction every 
day. We are also depleting irreplaceable biological resources — some 3,900 plant and animal species 
across tte country are either threatened wife extinction or endangered. 

Some argue persuasively that we are witnessing a decline in the moral fabric of our society. Violence, 
crime ^d gai^ membership are on the rise. especirUly among the nation’-s youth. Families, once die 
roost innuential instruitrents in deternriningtlre direaion and values <rf our citizens, are being replaced 
by gangs, or if we are lucky, by social workers, teachers and other non-family mentors. As 
communities continue to search for solutions to violence, the costs of dealing with crime are draining 
our public r^ources. We spend on averse of about $30,000 a to incarcerate a sin^e juvenile 
offender The monetary value of “saving an at-risk youth” has been estimated at $ ! .5 to $2.0 million 
over his or her lifetime, but note that these are reductions in negative costs and do not include the 
“saved” person’s positive contributions to die eamcany and society. 

These pressing problems have a common link, documented in a wealth of research cm the a:onomy, 
human behavior, health and natural resources. Over 50 percent of die factors which determine our 
erf IrealUi have to do with cmr envircMiment, cair reiatiemships with odiera, our status in the 
community and tow we think about ourselves. F^rks and ra:reation resources and services help to 
supply these cridcal social benefits by offering opportunities for most citizens to engage in active 
recreation and to experience healthy relationshij® with othere, ourselves and our natural surroundings. 
Park and recreation resources are critical to maintaining and improving the Andean quality cf life. 

We must understand that a clean environment, healUiy ecosystems, good places for recreation and 
protection of our historic and cultural resources are not merely desirable ends in themselves, but cnici^ 
a>nditi<»s for sdving cmr soci^y’s most jessing challaiges -- maintaining human health, 
encouraging strong families and building a sustainable economy. 

Recreation improves both physical and mental health. It boosts self-e^eem and combats depression (a 
dfeease th^ has rajadiy increased among Americans in recent yeara. ) Recreation-as-pre vention 
programs across the nation have documented success in curtailing juvenile violence and crime in 
communities. Recreation places help revitalize our local eccHiomies, and bn a national scale, parks and 
recreidion su^ains a rapidly-growing and very sucrressful service sector in our ea>nomy. Ecttfourism 
and recreation Industrie rely on sustainable recreation resources, such as clean air and clean water, to 
survive. Recreation and park places are habitat few plant and animal species. They provide quiet 
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spaces in the midst of busy urban centers to help us cope with the daily stresses of modem society. 
They preserve our heritage — natural, historic and cultural. These public place and services also 
enh^ce ton^ of (x>nimon citizenship by fostering our sense community ownership, our 
responsibilities for stewm^hip ai^ mir awareness of relationships to the rest of society. Efforts to 
conserve these places build extraordinary partnerships b^ween individual ciUzens, federal, s tate and 
local institutions, schools and businesses. 

The bei^flts are potentially endless. Cleaiiy, economic and social benefits of enormous proportion 
be derived from strategic investments in ecologically sustainable and aesthetically j^easing 
environments and from providing fuUy-accessible recreation resources and services that encourage the 
American people to be physically, mentally and socially active. The point is not that recreation can 
solve all (rf our problems, but thm it is not an isolated frill; it should contribute to solutions of many of 
our most pressing problems in creative and cost-effective ways. Yet, despite documented benefits of 
diis kind, we arc neglecting to channel sufficient puUic r^ources into the infrastructure and services 
ne^ed to meet this prcanise. Nowhere is this more evident or perplexing than in the failure of our 
nation’s leaders to fulfill the modest commitments m^e over the l^t 30 years to p-otect and develop 
recreation resources for all Americans present and future - the vision embodied in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund act. 

How much are we willing to invest in essential public recreation systems? Relative to the Outer 
Continental Shelf (OCS) resources promised in the Act for these purposes, a serious reevaluation is 
needed of the continuing diversion of most of the OCS revenues authorized for LWCF purposes. We 
share the view of many in Congress that the heavy burdens of national public debt must be addressed, 
and that resource-based income can help diminish budgetary shortfalls. We believe, however, that the 
vision of 1964 is equally valid — that present and future generations will also be burdened by the 
failure of today’s leaders -- civic, elected and profession^ — to invest prudently in capital park and 
recreation resources while we still have viable options to do so ~ effectively to create capital assets 
whose values, both intrinsic and in terms of their benefits to all Americans, will increase with every 
passing decade. 

In context, project^ fiscal year 1998 OCS revenues are $2,254 billion, according to the Minerals 
Management Service. The LWCF act provides that a portion of such annual revenues -- for 1998 
perhaps $850 million of the $900 million authorized by the Act — or about 39.9 percent of estimated 
receipts credited to the Fund, subject to appropriation. The President’s proposed budget requests only 
$160 million — less than 19 p)ercent of the authorized level and about 7.5 percent of total OCS receipts 
expected. If that budget is enacted, more than ^ percent of ^1 OCS revenues for the year will have 
^ne for purposes other than the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

Will this i^ly ^ve us money? In the longer view, equal or greater savings could accrue by 
encouraging regional, state and local recreatiem agencies to more aggressively pursue resource 
conservation and reCTeation access projects before coital costs escalate and before Congress is asked 
to respond to future “^ergencies” by considering these assets for inclusion in federal land systems. 
When such emergencies occur, the federal government typically beare the full fiscal burden, not only 
of higher c^lal a)sts fcff land protection, but for development and management in perpetuity . 

While the costs of federal systems may be expected to increase consistent with the rate of infl^ion, 
they should not be increased through inclusion of projects lacking clear n^onal significance. In the 
absence of serious efforts to review and revise our national policies and to provide real incentives for 
investment by non-federal instituUons through systematic {^itnership programs, piecemeal federal 
actions can be expected to touch randomly on first one site and then another, while the balk of public 
recreation and resource conservation needs that could be addressed comprehensively through the 
partnerehip approach are ignored. That partnership approach is part of the LWCF vision and promise. 

Just as importantly, the results of this fragmented federal approach will ignore the clear evidence that 
most of us seek our recreation experiences close-to-home (and put the greatest user pressures on close- 
to-home public resources). This does not diminish the values of more remc^e recreation destinations 
or the environmental, historic and cultural values of places farther away. It does suggest, however. 
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that our public pdicies and invesUnents sh(»ild recogmze that brth Americans and foreign visitors have 
always ^manded and will continue to demand a continuum of destinations and experiences. This, 
too, is part of the LWCF act*s vision and pixHnise, and it is precisely the role envisioned by its authors 
for Land and Water Conservation Fund grants. 

Historically, most state and local investments in pajit and recreation resources (as well as all operation 
and management costs) have been borne diose governments and their publics. We expect ^s 
pattern to continue and sAron^y advocate it. The Mstmcal recrnd also reveals that, from 1965 to the 
mid-1980s, the nati<mal government's reinvestment of a modest amount of its resour<te revenues in 
state and local projects leveraged immense puUic values and benefits for all taxpayers. You are now in 
a position to restcxe rati<Hial tMnking in an area of great national importance. We believe that such 
thinking must be accomplished with awareness of the full vision and promise of the T anH and Water 
Conservation Fund legacy. 

Our orga niz a ti on stands ready and willing to woric with you, other members and your staff to reali» 
this goal. 
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LWCF PROJECT EXAMPLES 

A brief listing of a few exemplary grants. These are not the biggest or roost spectacular projects, but they illustrate a range of 
the Q'pes of things that the grants pro^aro does. 

Vaughn Road Park, Montgomery. Alabama 1989 

A 1989 grant allowed the City of Montgomery to develop Vaughn Road Park with tennis and multi-puipose courts, picnic 
areas, restrooms, ballHcIds, playground and a jogging trail. The $230,000 grant opened up many new recreation opportunities 
in a high-need urban area. 

Sahuaro Ranch Park. Glendale, Arizona 1976-78 

In the mid- 1 970s, Glendale, Arizona acquired 80 aciesof key open ^tace in a ra|ridly-developing area cf the City. Because of 
the urgency of protecting two key land parcels, the purchase was assisted by a $360,000 LWCF “Contingency Fund” matching 
grant, ^)f»oved the Secretary of the Interior. In the 20 years since die acquisition, Sahuaro Ranch Fade has been developed 

to become one of the most popular recreation sites in all of Arizona. It provides lighted soccer and softiall fields, volleyball 
courts mtd picnic areas for tens of thousands of victors every year. An interesting aspect of the development is that they 
follow an historic theme, redolent of the American southwest in the IStlh century, including nine colorful “ramadas” which 
serve as covered picnic shelters and turn of the centuiy light standards along walks and trails thrcxighout the park. 

Stowe Recreation Path, Stowe. Vermont 1983 

The Stowe Recreation Path is a model of community trail projects which used two LWCF grants totalling $171,3 10 to 
develop a 5.3 mile safe route for walkers, bicyclists, cross-county-skiers through Stowe Village to the adjacent mountain. The 
grant money was matched by an ingenious array of fund-raising techniques, including sale of ’rights’ to portions of the path, 
sold by the inch, foot, yard and furlong. 

Castlewood Canyon State Park, Colorado 1988-1992 

With help from two LWCF grants totalling almost $1.5 million, the State of Colorado was able to acquire new lands in a key 
state park and develop basic visitor facilities jU Castlewood Canyon, only about a 30 minute drive from Denver. The canyon is 
a deep slash in an otherwise flat to gently rolling prairie environment that gives visitors some truly surprising scenic vistas, 
trails and nature areas. The acquisition occurred fairly late in the development pattern of the metropolitan area. Final land 
purchases and basic visitor facilities were completed in 1992. Asa result of the State's efforts and the availability of federal 
matching dollars, a valuable recreation amenity that might otherwise have been lost is now in place. 

Cleveland Lakefront State Park, Ohio 1979-1983 

A portion of Lake Erie beach on the Cleveland waterfront is a tribute to the vision of local and State officials and $1,000,000 
in LWCF grants which contributed to redevelopment of dilapidated commercial and recreation areas. In the late 1970s. the 
Maycff of Geveland, the Governor of Ohio and the CMiio DepL of Natural Resources began discussitxis of a project whereby the 
Stale would acquire title to several existing ci^ parks and run down private lands the Lake Erie beachfront The Land and 
Water giant was used to stabilize the landscape and to develop swimming and boating facilities, picnic aieas, bikeways and 
trails in a major park that emphasizes the Lake’s value to the City and serves many more people annually than any other in the 
CHiio State Parks system. 

Government Canyon State Park, Bexar County . Texas 1995 

This acquisition project 18 miles from downtown San Antonio supports Texas’ newest State Park. The 4,700 acre canyon site 
is a key aquifer recharge zone, open space and wildlife habitat in one of the State’s most urbanized areas. It wiU provide 
camping, picnicking, hiking, riding, nature study and other recreation opportunities for tiie metropolitan area's more than 
1,000.000 residents. Combined contributions from the Texas Parks and Wildlife Department, the San Antonio Water Service 
and the Edwards Unrferground Water District helped leverage the purchase of this area a(^raised at over S4 millioa 

Riverfront Park, Spokane, Washington 1967-1969 

A relatively small LWCF grant for $500,000 helped to leverage over S6.6 million in local and State funding over 15 years to 
create one of the finest city parks in the Paciric Northwest Spokane's foresight in converting this area of mostiy abandoned 
industiial facilities proved a catalyst, in turn for many major private investments in hotels, restaurants, office and apartment 
buildings developed once the central park was in place. Riverfront Padt now serves as one of the City’s prime assets, 
providing access to the Spokane River and an important place for public gatherings and celebrations. 

Humboldt Redwoods State Park, California 1967 

California used <me of its eariiest Land and Water grants to help acquire 1,439 acres of Humboldt Redwoods. This was an early 
indication of the State’s ambitious park acquisition program. California now leads the nation in the number of acres acquired 
with LWCF grants (mm^than 184,000). Someoftheother parks that LWCF helped to acquire include: Montana deCto, 
Anza Borrega and Santa Rosa Mesa State Pariu and the Mdss Lake. Antelope Valley and N/fendota wildlife areas. Local parks 
acquired include Anadel Farms in ^aoma Co.. Nortii Bay Beach in Marin Co.. Riverfront Park in Contra Costa Co., 
Baylands in San Mateo Co.. Santa Monica Mountains near Los Angeles, Santa Ana Regional Park in Orange Co., and San 
Elijo Lagoon in San Diego. 

Woodstock Park Pool, Shenandoah County, Virginia 1994 

This $185,000 grant will support initial development of a swimming pool, wading pod and bathhouse. Because the total 
project cost of $370,000 for this grant seems modest for a dcvcloprawit of this type, one can assume that the Federal grant will 
eventually stimulate much larger matching investments from the local government to complete and enhance the new 
swimming facility. 
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National Recreation and Park Association 

2775 Soutfi Quincy Street • Suite 300 • Arfington. Vbginia 22206*2204 • (703)8204940* Fax:(703)871-6772 

Capital Investmeot in Parks and Recreation 

A Summaiy of Local Public Needs 


TliB National Recreatioa and Fade Association in 1994 surveyed nearly 5(X) local paric and recreation agencies 
selected randomly natiemwide to detenniiie the needs, priorities and probable funding sources tor capital 
investmeia fw fiscal years 1995-1999. Agencies were also (pieried conceniing land acquisiti<» policies, 
enq>Ioyees, opoadi^ bud^ts and fisc^ year 1995 needs exclusively. A similar S-year sur^^ was completed in 
19W and conq»ns<xis are made vAien r^)propriate. 


Estimated Five Year Needs: 
ms ‘1999 

Local park and recre^uxi agenctes retorted a tc^ of 
$27.7 billion in ctq>ital investmmt needs nationally over 
the n^ five years for relufoilitatitm, land acquisition, 
and new constructi<xi, but they ejqpect to have less than 
half that amouM avail^le. \^Ie die total estim^ed 
need is down from S30.4 btllitm rq>orted five years ago, 
the expected Inu^ec shortfoll, in foct, incretued seven 
percent. 
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>New construction ranked highest with a total need of 
$13.6 billion (49.9%) nationwide. For those agencies 
etqtressing the need for capital investment in new 
construction (87%). the average need per agency was 
over S3 million, down from $3.5 million in the previous 
survey. 

>Reluib3itation and restoration needs nationwide 
totalled $8.8 billion (32.3%). For those agencies 
expressing the need for capital investment in 
rehabilitation (76%). the average need per agency was 
Just under $2.2 million, up from $1.8 million in the 
previous survey. 

>Land acquisition needs, whether through fee simple 
acquisition or ncxi-title action, totalled almost $5 billion 
(17.9%) nationwide. For those agencies expressing the 
need for capital investment in land acquisition (52%), 
the cMrage cost per agency was $2. 4 million, up from 
$1.8 million previously. The average number of 
additional acres needed rose from 167 to 21 4. 
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Source of Funds for Capital In^rovements 

Pniici]»l ^mds for coital improvement would come from tax revenues, but ofoer portions are anticipated 

fr^ local b<mds, state and federal govemmeats, private gi^, and user fees. Compared with the prior five year 
period, there is a noticeable decrease in general tax revenue as a source of funding balanced by increases in most 
ofoer categories. 

Revenue Sources 


CwTparison of 5ir«ar l^fiods 



Genw^Tax Local Bonds Sbte Sources Fees/Qta^s Rivate Gifts Fed. Sources Other 
■ 1995*1999 □ 1990-1994 

Immediate Need - fiscal year 1995 

Loc^ agencies are feeing a naticxiwide capital investment need in fiscal year 1995 of $4.9 billicm for land 
acquisMoi (19%), new coistruction (53%), and rdiabilitaticm (28%). 


FY95 Needs by Category 

CmBikins) 



>New construction requires 53 percent of available fiscal year 
1995 funds nationwide. For those agencies with new 
ctnstructimt plans, the aveiageagency budget was $826,000. 

>Relud»litation will receive 28 percent of available funds with an 
agenQ^ average budget of $439,000. 

>Land needs, including fee simple and non-title acquisition, 
requires 19 percent of all funds. For agencies buying land, the 
but^et as $942,0<X}. 



Revenue 
Source — The 
ejqiected source 
of fends for 
FY95 capital 
improvements 
follows the 
same pattern as 
shown above. 


with general tax revenue making up an increasingly smaller 
percentage of total revenue stHirces. 


Fiscal Year 1995 Revenue Sources 

lor CapKai irnpcovomcns 
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Assessment 

The indicate a long-term deficit of public leCTeatioo investment nationally. A cmtral requirement is to 

rebuild the natkxi’s recreaticHi and park infiastructure to an accqjt^le, safe level to meet rising demand, especially 
for close-to^Kxne recreation. The public must also anticipate present and future needs by adequately protecting 
strat eg i ca lly located land quickly, and by providii^ for appropriate access and recreation use. 

Building effective partnerships among state, local and federal agencies and the private sector is also perceived as 
critical if the resources needed for park and recreation capital projects are to be available. 


General Information and Survey Methodology 

>Neaiiy two-thirds of all agencies have the power of eminent domain; however, the percentage of agencies that 
have used it has decreased from 12 to 8 perceitt since the last survey. 

>The averse amount of land presently mana^ by local i^encies is 1,820 acres. 

>The principal source of capital improvement estimates is professional assessment (60%); one-fourth of 
respondeitts determined die capital investment need throu^ a comprehensive planning process; 12 percent of 
the ayairifts used citizen assessmoits exclusively to estimate investment needs . 

>The estimates are based on a 10-percent random sample of over 4,800 park and recreation agencies serving 
cOTununities ranging from under 10,000 to over 250,000 pec^le. 

State Agency Capital Investment Needs 

A survey of state park and recreation resource agencies and related resource systems revealed a combined five-year 
coital investinent need of at least $3 billion for rdiabilitation of existing facilities, land acquisition and new 
construction. 


The surveys were done by the National Recreation and Park Association in cooperation with the Center for 
Recreation Resources Policy at George Mason University, Fairfex, Virginia, and the National Association of State 
Outdoor Reoeatioo Liaison OfRcen. 


For more mformatum contact: 
Division of Public Policy 
Natkmal Recreation and Park Association 
2775 South Quincy Street, Suite 300 
Arlington, VA 22206-2204 
(703) 820-4940 


Fdiruaiy 3, 1995 



